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Television for schools 
Plans for the School Year 1959/60 


On the advice of its Educational Advisory Council. Associated- 
Rediffusion are to break new ground in Schools Ic.cvision with: 

PROGRAMMES FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

PROGRAMMES FOR SIXTH FORMS 

A WIDER DAILY CHOICE OF SUBJECT 
After two and a half years of Schools Television it is clear that 
certain subjects are proving themselves as perennials. 1959/60 will 
therefore include a science series running throughout the year, a 
drama series running for two terms, and further series on visual arts 
and the enjoyment of books. ¥ 

The purpose of schools programmes has always been to supple- 

ment the teacher’s own work by exploiting the resources of television 
to the full. These programmes bring into the classroom the real-life 
application of school subjects and aim at arousing children’s interest 
and imagination and leading them to further activity. 





Television House - 


In the new academic year, two different schools programmes 
will be transmitted daily, the first from 2.45 to 3.10 and the second 
from 3.25 to 3.50, thus giving a wider daily choice of subjects than 
in previous years. 

Fuller information about plans for 1959/60 — and details of the 
current summer term programmes — may be obtained from the 
Schools Liaison Officer, Associated-Rediffusion Limited, Television 
House, London, W.C.2. 

For Scottish Schools there may be some rearrangement of pro- 
gramme times. Details may be obtained from the Schools Liaison 
Officer, Scottish Television Ltd., Glasgow. 


These programmes are also available in the areas served by 
A.T.V. (Midlands), S.T.V. (Scotland), T.W.W. (S. Wales and the 
West of England), Southern Television, and T.T.T. (North East). 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


Kingsway, W.C.2 - 


HOLborn 7888 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


MR. KHRUSHCHEY rejected the United States pro- 
posal for a reduction of nuclear-weapon tests by 
phases, and seemed to incline rather to the British 
suggestion of a rationed number of inspections. 
Mr. Bevan promised that if the Labour Party came 
to power Britain would stop all such tests anyway, 
regardless. Mr. Macmillan announced that the rate 
of radio-active deposition by rainfall in the United 
Kingdom had doubled in the past year, which a 
number of people knew already, and that this 
didn’t really matter much, which not so many 
people were quite so sure about. 


* 


FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY arrived in Moscow 
and was met by Marshal Sokolovsky. whom he 
punched playfully on the chest, having just re- 
corded a television programme for American 
audiences in which he punched, rather less play- 
fully, and not on the chest, President Eisenhower, 
Mr. Dulles, Mr. Herter and the late Mr. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. Another once—but more briefly 
—-well-known soldier, ex-Rifleman Terry Dene, 
sang to an audience of ecstatic girls in Derby a 
ditty entitled ‘There’s No Fool Like a Young 
Fool.’ Meanwhile, to complete the military history 
of the week, thirteen British soldiers were court- 
martialled, accused of mutiny with violence at a 
military prison in Somerset. 


* 


SIR DAVID ECCLES told an audience in Hanover how 
nice it was that we had a royal family with Hano- 
verian blood, and that nobody in England bought 
a newspaper except to read what would win the 
2.30. Next day, quite a lot of Englishmen were 
able to buy a paper and read what Sir David had 
said in Hanover. Less widely reported was his 
assurance to his German audience that Britain is 
not contemplating long-term credits for the Soviet 
Union. This was presumably part of Sir David's 
plan to encourage Anglo-German trade; he leaves 
for Moscow on May 12 to encourage Anglo-Soviet 
trade. 
* 


THE DALAI LAMA admitted to Mr. Nehru that he 
had in fact written the letters published by the 
Chinese, in which he had appeared to deplore the 
Tibetan rising, and to complain of being under 
rebel pressure. This admission pained the Dalai 
Lama’s friends, who had thought him tougher than 
that, but Mr. Nehru’s friends, who had thought 
him not tough enough, were pleased to hear him 
rejecting Chinese charges against India—that she 
had expansionist aims in Tibet, and was keeping 
the Dalai Lama under duress—and deploring the 
use of the language of the cold war by ‘a great 
nation with thousands of years of culture behind 
it and noted for its restrained and polite behaviour.” 


* 


THE GOVERNMENT Offered £30 million to the cotton 
industry to reorganise and re-equip itself: ‘a fairly 
generous contribution to the funeral expenses,’ 
observed Mr. Harold Wilson. Oil consumption in 
the United Kingdom went up, and the price of 
coal is to go down. The Amalgamated Engineering 
Union rejected its leaders’ advice to put negotia- 
tions for a shorter working week before claims for 
higher wages, and voted unanimously, at its annual 
conference at Eastbourne, for lucre as well as 
leisure, as at Eastbourne. Fifteen hundred mem- 
bers of the Boilermakers’ Society went on strike at 
Birkenhead over who should chalk the lines on a 
metal plate before the boilermakers cut it. 


* 


THE MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT produced what may 
well be regarded as another argument against 
motorists having a drink when motoring by an- 
nouncing that when motorists see double white 
lines they must note carefully which one is dotted 
and which one isn’t and behave accordingly, obey 








the rules, or be fined. 
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EUROPE WITHOUT ENGLAND 


oR a birthday party, it has not been very 

festive; at ten years of age the Council of 
Europe is still struggling not merely for recog- 
nition but for survival. In theory its prospects 
ought to be good; with every year that passes 
the importance of unity in Europe is increased. 
But nobody who has watched it since birth has 
much faith in the child. Hopes have sunk a long 
way since 1949—or, better, 1950, the year when 
a united Europe appeared closer than it has done 
before or since; when the Assembly met in an 
access of confidence which it has not since man- 
aged to regain. 

Strasbourg that year attracted a remarkable 
gathering of parliamentarians, some already 
famous, some on their way up. The English team, 
for example, was led by Sir Winston (not officially, 
as Labour was still in office; but in effect); on the 
Tory side were such names as Boothby, Eccles, 
Hollis, Sandys; and Labour had Dr. Hugh Dalton 
in charge, with support from Callaghan, Crosland, 
Edelman. Among the French were Bidault, 
Mollet, Philip, Reynaud; the Germans made their 
first tentative re-entry into polite European 
society; and M. Spaak was chosen to preside. 
Attendance was not then, as it has since tended 
to become, a party perquisite (MPs complain that 
the Whips hold out the promise of a holiday at 
Strasbourg not for those who have worked hardest 
for European unity, but for those whose division 
record is most satisfactory); most of the delegates 
who were there in 1950 were there because they 
were interested, in some cases passionately con- 
cerned with the future of Europe. Yet they failed 
to get the Council off the. ground. 

This was not simply because of Ernest Bevin’s 
obstruction, though that was not without its im- 
portance. Bevin arrived at Strasbourg grey with 
illness and impatience; events soon showed he had 
an almost childish aversion to the whole business. 
He regarded the Assembly as a Tory plaything 
whose freedom ought to be restricted; if he could 
not tell it what to discuss he could, he hoped, at 
least tell it what not to discuss, and he did his 
best to emasculate it from the start. His attempt 
to prevent a debate on defence failed; but his 
hostile attitude helped to revive the mood of 
impatience, sometimes of bitterness, with which 
the French, particularly, regard the English in 
such circumstances. To make matters worse the 
English delegation was hopelessly divided—not 
simply on party lines: Mr. Sandys put forward 
a defence plan which was promptly repudiated 
by his own side, to the undisguised delight of 
Dr. Dalton. English ‘heel-dragging,’ as it came 
to be called, helped to foster the attitude of mind 
which has since led to the ‘Six’ going it alone, 


without worrying overmuch what the English 
reaction will be. 

This might have happened anyway: already in 
1950 the struggle between the Functionalists (the 
English, particularly, who wanted to build a 
united Europe by gradual social and economic 
co-operation without any loss of national 
authority) and the Federalists (led by the French, 
who were anxious to create a supra-national 
authority) was apparent; a contest in which 
Federalists have since had their way, their latest 
victory being the Common Market. But Bevin’s 
supercilious attitude, and to a lesser extent the 
attitude of the Labour delegation, may be held 
partly responsible for the trend towards easing 
Britain out of Europe rather than taking pains to 
keep her in. 

The fundamental weakness of the Council, 
though, has been its inability to take under its 
wing all the bodies whose work it tends unneces- 
sarily to duplicate. There was general recogni- 
tion that to have three separate structures 
—the Council of Europe, the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation, and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation—was absurdly 
wasteful; but as OEEC and NATO had no 
assembly, it could be argued that the Council 
had one distinct and valuable function. But with 
the appearance of the Western European Union, 
which had an assembly of ninety-odd members 
from seven nations, and the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, which had an assembly of eighty-odd 
members from six nations, the status of the Coun- 
cil grew more insecure. By growing up, its brain- 
children were making their parent’s existence 
unnecessary. 

Yet the Council of Europe cannot be said to 
have failed. Undoubtedly it created, as well as 
reflected, the mood in which the present inter- 
national co-operation on innumerable levels in 
Europe could be introduced. That the Coal and 
Steel Community and the Common Market exist 
is largely because of the work done, the contacts 
established, in the Council. When last year M. 
Robert Schuman was elected President of the 
European Assembly of the ‘Six’ it was not simply 
a gesture of homage to him; it was also a declara- 
tion of independence by that Assembly from mini- 
sterial fiats (the Foreign Ministers of the ‘Six’ 
had earlier agreed on an Italian president) which 
would have been impossible if the Assembly of 
the Council of Europe had not earlier shown the 
way. It is not impossible—though regrettably it 
is unlikely—that some means will be found to 
give the Council the functions it needs to become 
something more than a back-benchers’ holiday 
camp. 





Psychologist’s Nightmare 


By our Industrial Correspondent 


¢ HAT we have done at our conference,’ said 

W: building trade unionist this week, ‘is to 
bring a lot of our inhibitions into the open. As 
far as inhibitions are concerned, the trade-union 
world is a psychologist’s nightmare, and if the 
conference of nineteen building unions held in 
London to discuss the impact of new techniques 
served only this purpose, it was not held in vain. 
Perhaps it will be an example to even more mixed- 
up groups, like the shipbuilders and engineers. 

But there are hopes that the conference will 
produce wider results, most notably in changing 
the union structure in building. Nothing will 
happen quickly, but the first soundings have 
been taken for some kind of merger of unions 
catering for the ‘cognate trades’ of bricklaying 
and masonry, plastering, slating and tiling; and 
there is a chance that the Amalgamated Society 
of Woodworkers will eventually unite with the 
woodcutting machinists (the body which became 
sO agitated a few months ago when the Queen 
was photographed standing too near a circular 
saw). In an industry which is changing as quickly 
as building, as a result of the introduction of pre- 
fabricated walls, glass bricks and the rest, any 
such simplification of demarcation boundaries 
would be to the good. 

The building unions, perhaps because they have 
not gained such a powerful grip on their industry, 
have never been as bloody-minded about demar- 
cation as the shipbuilders and others. The ship- 
yards are giving painful birth to their new tech- 
niques; the Clydeside yard of Alexander Stephen 
and Sons has been in labour since 1948 with pre- 
fabrication, and the rival midwives of the Boiler- 
makers’ Society and the Shipwrights’ Association, 
aided at various times by the TUC and the 
Ministry of Labour, only managed to reach final 
agreement last week on the method of delivery. 
Yet there are people in the shipbuilding and en- 
gineering unions who know that they are in 
danger of strangling themselves in their own de- 
marcation lines. Mr. George Barratt, the general 
secretary of the confederation into which the 
forty unions in this field have banded themselves 
for wage negotiations, has several times floated 
the idea that the unions should be simplifying 
their structure. More recently Mr. John Chalmers, 
the Clydeside officer of the boilermakers, revealed 
that even these staunch individualists see the 
need for mergers, and the subject will probably 
be discussed at their conference next month. 
Mr. Chalmers would like to see one union in 
shipbuilding for metal workers and another for 
the finishing trades, with fitters and labourers re- 
maining in their present unions because they need 
freedom to move to engineering, railway work- 
shops and elsewhere when work in the shipyards 
is scarce. 

These are hopeful signs. So is the haste with 
which industries named in the black list in the 
recent report on restrictive practices, prepared 
by the Minister of Labour’s advisory council, 
have sought to explain away their difficulties. The 
press, so often criticised for its treatment of 
industrial relations, has at least managed, by 
holding its magnifying mirror up to hole-boring 





and the like, to make this kind of unrighteous- 
ness risible. But there is no room for complacency 
while the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
shop stewards at the Jaguar factory in Coventry 
can, with straight faces, declare that they will 
‘refuse to work with members of unions who 
are refusing to work with members of other 
unions.’ 

The press and the public often go wrong in 
failing to see the fears—sometimes quite reason- 
able fears—which lie beneath the surface of 
restrictive practices. For example, a process of 
facsimile printing designed in Britain has been 
tried out for the first time by a chain of 
Japanese newspapers; yet it is generally acknow- 
ledged that if the unions in Britain allowed this 
process, which confines type-setting to a single 
centre, to be adopted by all the national news- 
papers, there would be much less employment for 
linotype operators and others in the provinces. 
But what is admirable about the building unions’ 
attitude is that it is positive. In place of the rather 
shame-faced restrictiveness of other industries, 
where the whole object of the unions is to avoid 
any discussion of the subject, the builders have 
put a quite frank admission that they are afraid 
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of the uncontrolled introduction of the new 
materials and devices which, they say, are some- 
times just dumped down on the site without any- 
one having any idea about who is to use them, 
They are all anxious that every process connected 
with building should continue to be carried out 
by the million and more men already in the 
industry; and, considering the heavy unemploy- 
ment among them last winter, this is not an 
entirely unreasonable demand. The unions. too, 
are actually approaching their employers for 
joint discussions how new methods can be most 
smoothly introduced, and they are even talking 
of a more elaborate research and publicity or- 
ganisation inside the National Federation of 
Building Trade Operatives so that the unions can 
form and propagate their own opinions on which 
of the new materials are worth using. 

It would be a pleasing sign that courage begets 
courage if the General Council of the TUC, 
which has been having discussions with the 
building, printing and engineering federations on 
union structure and co-operation, were to do a 
little straight talking on demarcation and allied 
subjects in its report to this year’s Congress at 
Blackpool in September. But tradition is all 
against it. Internal matters are always ‘progressed’ 
cautiously at the TUC. It is only when giving 
advice to employers, Chancellors of the Ex- 


Beware of Interlopers 


By RICHARD 


ERE will, of course, be changes, and im- 
y gers ones, in American diplomacy now 
..a¢ Christian Herter has replaced John Foster 
Dulles. The administration insists that nothing 
new in the way of policy is to be expected. It all 
depends, obviously, on what is covered by policy. 
In the broadest terms, American policy has not 
been changed since 1947. In terms. of middling 
breadth, it has been changed a half-dozen times 
since 1954. In the narrowest terms, it changes 
from month to month, and this pace is likely 
to be accelerated with a change in Secretaries. 

What is certain at the moment is that there will 
be changes in form; what seems more likely than 
not is that changes in form will lead to changes 
in substance. For the past four or five years, Mr. 
Dulles wrote his own ticket. He went around the 
world dealing with the head men in every country 
and improvising a good deal as he went. The 
President allowed and approved this. Even if he 
were to grant Mr. Herter the same initiative, Mr. 
Herter would be unlikely to use it. For one thing, 
he lacks Mr. Dulles’s experience—not only’ in 
negotiating abroad but in dealing with Mr. 
Eisenhower. For another, he lacks Mr. Dulles’s 
massive self-assurance. For still another, he 
happens to be far more of a Department man 
than his predecessor. As he said the other night, 
he is accustomed to ‘team play.’ 

And there may be still another factor of great 
importance. Mr. Dulles was sworn in last week 
as a ‘Special Consultant’ to the President on 
foreign policy. In the pictures taken in his hos- 





chequer and foreign governments that a 
rapporteur can really let himself go. 
H. ROVERE 

NEW YORK 


pital room, he looked dreadfully frail and spent. 
It is hard to believe that he will be able to do 
much of anything. But his mere- presence wil! be 
felt and wil! limit Mr. Herter’s initiative. Many 
people here and abroad are likely to feel, when 
they are dissatisfied with what Mr. Herter has 
said or done, that the thing to do is to direct 
an appeal to John Foster Dulles. Mr. Dulles last 
week advised Mr. Herter to beware of ‘inter- 
lopers, by which he Seemed to mean people 
getting between the President and the Secretary. 
He evidently had no sense, proud man that he is, 
of the irony of his counsel. 

Mr. Dulles ran his show without much advice 
or assistance from the President. Ambassadors 
he simply ignored, and the hordes of State De- 
partment experts on this, that and the other thing 
did a lot of thumb-twiddling. There were some 
good consequences and some that were lament- 
able. Problems that struck the Secretary as being 
of the first importance were attended to. His sense 
of proportion was generally sound. Matters of 
lesser importance were largely neglected. Under 
Mr. Herter, it may be that the largest questions 
will wait upon the small. Ambassadors may be 
empowered to straighten things out in Peru and 
Switzerland, but there may be a lack of authority 
in dealing with Germany, the United Kingdom 
and the USSR, To be sure, the President has been 
trying to fill in for his stricken adviser, or Mentor, 
and Mr. Herter is a man of conscience and in- 
dustry. Between them, though, they have not yet 
been able to dispel the feeling on almost every 
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hand that American policy at the moment lacks 
the firmness and direction it had when Mr. Dulles 
was in better health. 

If, as the French and the Germans seem to 
believe, the Russians are not serious about the 
forthcoming negotiations, then, of course, it 
scarcely matters who represents the United States 
at Foreign Ministers’ meetings or who sits at the 
President’s side on the summit, if there is to be 
a summit. But if there are to be serious nego- 
tiations or if the opportunity exists for bringing 
about serious negotiations, then Mr. Dulles’s 
presence will be greatly missed, at least by his 
countrymen. Most of us, in the last couple of 
years, had come to have the respect for him that 
only a few had earlier. Some of us, perhaps 


mistakenly, feel that it was he rather than we 
who have changed. His arrogance, we felt, 
lessened greatly in the second Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. His language became less provoca- 
tive. Though he didn’t listen much to his sub- 
ordinates in the State Department and the 
embassies, he came to have more respect for the 
opinions of other people in general. Where once 
the President seemed the more flexible and 
prudent of the two, it came, particularly in the 
very recent past, to appear as if the Secretary 
had a firmer grasp on the realities of each 
situation and was less the prisoner of his own 
past and platitudes. The American view now is that 
not only this country but the whole Western 
alliance is the poorer for losing him. 


Pipeline Pipedreams 


By MICHAEL ADAMS 


HE first Arab Oil Congress produced no sub- 
T stantial surprises and—largely for that reason 
—ended on a note of satisfaction strongly tinged 
with relief. The organisers of the congress could 
congratulate themselves on the achievement of 
their declared objective, which was to enable 
delegates from producing countries and operating 
companies to exchange among themselves views 
and information on topics of mutual interest. The 
delegates could congratulate themselves on manag- 
ing to do this without reaching for their guns. And 
sO everyone was happy, except the two or three 
delegates who were antisocial enough to put for- 
ward ideas of any originality. 

The first of these was Mr. Frank Hyndrex, an 
American lawyer attached to the Saudi Arabian 
directorate of petroleum affairs. Early on he estab- 
lished himself as the black sheep of the conference 
by suggesting at a public session that any govern- 
ment had an inalienable right to break its con- 
tractual obligations towards a concession-holder, 
if by doing so it fulfilled its ‘primary responsibility’ 
towards its own people. After a tense twenty-four 
hours during which the congress contemplated this 
sansculotte proposition, it was neatly shot down 
by Mr. Archibald Chisholm of British Petroleum, 
with the assistance of three or four less expert 
marksmen; after that, it only remained for the 
representatives of the principal American com- 
panies to whisper in the corridors that of course 
Hyndrex had neither the experience nor the 
authority to pronounce on such a subject. 

Next came the Lebanon’s Mr. Emile Bustany, 
the ebullient incarnation of successful private 
enterprise. He put before the congress the plan 
which he has spent much time and trouble in 
publicising during the past two years: for an Arab 
Development Bank, to which each producing 
country and each oil company operating in the 
Middle East would be invited to contribute 5 per 
cent. of its profits. Mr. Bustany estimated that 
these contributions would provide £35 million 
(rising, with the expected increases in oil produc- 
tion, to £50 million within a few years) which 
could be devoted to development schemes in what 
Mr. Bustany called the ‘have-not’ Arab countries, 
meaning those who produce little or no oil them- 
selves though they derive some revenue from the 
Pipelines of their more fortunate neighbours. 

This admirably simple scheme was acclaimed, 


CAIRO 


as it always is in public, even by those who have 
no intention whatever of lending it their support. 
Nobody cared to say out loud that it would not 
work because the Arab governments would never 
co-operate in running it, and the representatives 
of the oil companies (for whom it would only 
mean the loss of another 5 per cent. of their profits) 
were happy to leave to one of Mr. Bustany’s 
brother-Arabs the task of undermining it. 

This was Sheikh Abdullah Tariki, the powerful 
and intelligent Director-General of Petroleum 
Affairs in Saudi Arabia, whom many delegates 
had been eyeing anxiously from the start of the 
congress as the man most likely to speak some un- 
palatable home truths. In countering Mr. Bus- 
tany’s proposal, Sheikh Abdullah did indeed cause 
one or two sensitive muscles to twitch in the faces 
of the oil men (‘the Arab peoples,’ he said, ‘are 
more in need of the money that comes from the oil 
industry than are the oil companies’) and he put 
forward a scheme of his own, almost as well 
known as that of Mr. Bustany and no more desir- 
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able in the eyes of the oil companies—nor, in 
present political circumstances, more workable. 

This is the scheme for an Arab pipeline, slightly 
longer than the existing “Tapline,’ which carries 
oil a thousand miles across the desert from Saudi 
Arabia to the Mediterranean. The Tariki pipe- 
line would also run from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean, but it would gather oil from dif- 
ferent sources—ideally Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Iran, 
Kuweit and Qatar—and it would be under wholly 
Arab ownership and control. The oil men say it is 
a perfectly workable proposition and give it their 
Official blessing, but one suspects they would 
change their tune if they thought the scheme likely 
to come to anything. The oil companies would 
obviously be asked to help in financing the new 
pipeline, which would cost (with its Mediterranean 
terminal) some £200 million; but they would 
prefer to use some of the tankers which are now 
lying idle in the world to transport any surplus 
of Middle Eastern oil, rather than sink money in a 
twelve-hundred-mile pipeline which would be at 
the mercy of the discontented in any of half a 
dozen Arab transit countries. Until Arab unity is 
a good deal nearer to realisation, an Arab pipeline 
is an engaging flight of fancy. 

The same is not true of all the ideas that found 
expression at the Arab Oil Congress. The resolu- 
tions which were produced at the end—they were 
not voted on but were agreed by the heads of the 
delegations—were vaguely phrased, and there was 
a clear wish not to alarm the oil companies by any 
demagogic demands. But they contained refer- 
ences to all the ideas which are current in Arab 
minds, and which add up to a desire for a greater 
share, not merely in the profits of the oil industry, 
but in its management and control. These include 
the formation of ‘national companies’ to compete 
with (and ultimately of course to replace) the 
existing ‘private’ companies; consultation between 
the oil companies and the Arab governments 
before changes are made in the prices of crude 
oil; and ‘integration’ of the Arabs as partners into 
all the phases of the oil industry. 























*. . . and alll wanted to know was what won the 2.30.’ 





Westminster 


Ir there isn’t going to be a spring 
election, how are we going to fill 
in the time between now and 
then? Or rather—for I take it 
that you and I will hardly be at 
a loss when it comes to thinking 
of something to do in the short 
summer evenings (I am thinking 
of taking up tennis, for instance; 
I just had to have a pair of 
trousers let out two and a half 
inches at the waist}—how are 
they going to fill in the time? The 
question is not entirely an idle 
one, either; already there are 
signs, not all attributable to the early arrival of 
the hay fever season, that they are going to be 
pretty hard-pressed before Der Tag dawns. As 
is usual in this situation, the Labour Party's nerve 
has snapped first; for evidence we need look no 
farther than their behaviour over The Road to 
Brighton Pier. This is, in any remotely objective 
analysis, a thunderingly dull piece of second-rate 
stuff, containing such astonishing revelations as 
the fact that Attlee didn’t care very much for 
Morrison, and that Bevan has on occasion found 
himself at odds with his party colleagues. Yet 
instead of letting it die a quiet and respectable 
death on the shelves of the good Mr. Gaston, 
Mr. Morgan Phillips (presumably on the grounds 
that he is making such a merry old matzo-pudding 
of his own political future he might as well go 
the whole ox and do the same for that of his 
party) chooses to point a quavering finger at 
Heaven and cry ‘Who's been eating my porridge?’ 
So the names of reputable solicitors are bandied 
lightly about, and Counsel's opinion is sought 
frantically here and there, and the Editor of the 
Evening Standard tells the Circulation Department 
to put its cribbage-board down and watch out for 
shell-splinters. 

Of course, if you have been keeping the engine 
racing for months only to be told that the race 
is cancelled, you can be forgiven a touch of 
acerbity, especially if you were never very sure 
that you were going to win the race anyway, and 
are getting less sure every minute. But the time 
has come for somebody in the Labour Party (and 
it is a task I should have thought Mr. Gaitskell 
pre-eminently fitted for) to take a long, hard 
look at the party's tendency to have a collective 
attack of the jim-jams on every possible occasion. 
The sticky labels, Mr. Hurry’s nonsensical steel- 
quiz, Mr, Butler’s TV broadcast on the eve of the 
Norfolk by-election, The Road to Brighton Pier, 
now even Sir David Eccles (I will not, I think, be 
accused of being an instinctive defender of Sir 
David, but has anybody yet bothered to point 
out that although his remarks about the British 
press were obviously meant as a joke they were, 
broadly speaking, true?)}—the list stretches right 
back to their grave mutterings about the Con- 
stitution (they're fine ones to talk about the Con- 
stitution, when their own Constitution to this day 
commits them to the nationalisation of the means 
of production, distribution and exchange!) at the 
time of Mr. Macmillan’s appointment, It is partly, 
of course, a lack of anything sufficiently dramatic 
(or indeed interesting) in their own policy that 
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causes them to leap on to these spavined horses 
and ride off in all directions, but the impression 
it generates is one of a party lacking self- 
confidence, balance and judgment. And in these 
days, when the impression—true or false—which 
a party generates may be of crucial electoral im- 
portance, this is a rather more serious matter than 
it may once have been. This is not the time to 
empty my heart on the subject of the Labour 
Party’s relations with the press (a little nearer 
conference time, I think), but I cannot be the only 
penciller who heard with a clammy feeling of 
dismay that the news editor of the Daily Herald, 
temporarily seconded to Transport House for the 
purpose of reconciling the faithful to the new- 
fangled method of disseminating information by 
printing it in newspapers and selling them all over 
the country for 24d. or so a time, was going home, 
ostensibly because the urgency had receded with 
the election, but in fact, I should think, because 
it is quite impossible to reconcile the faithful to 
any such thing. 

Still, Transport House can stew in its own 
juice; on the other side of Abingdon Street our 
representatives stew in ours, The foreign affairs 
debate opened in the thinnest House I have seen 
for a long time. It was a Monday, of course, with 
no division at the end of it, and such circumstances 
invariably generate a large number of vital 
appointments in constituencies and elsewhere; 
moreover, the sun was shining, and Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd was to open. Even so, the Labour Party 
had asked for the debate; it might have had the 
energy to turn up for it, and thus put to shame the 
Tories, who hadn't and didn’t. There were huge 
stretchés of green leather wherever one looked 
(they grew still huger before Mr. Lloyd and Mr. 
Bevan had finished); and although there was a 
good turn-out on the Opposition Front Bench 
this hardly excused the thin attendance on the 
back ones. 

It is not, after all, as if I could believe that they 
had stayed away as a silent comment on the 
quality of the discussion. I am beginning to des- 
pair of whomever it is that writes the Foreign 
Secretary’s speeches. Apart from the fact that 
he has now taken to saying ‘seismological incident’ 
when he means ‘loud bang,’ there were so many 
clichés in this one that he would have been a bold 
Whip who dared to reprimand the Tory Member 
for a constituency not a thousand miles from 
Salisbury Plain, who was not merely asleep but as 
far as I could judge from his demeanour actually 
snoring. (If it comes to that, he would be a bold 
Speaker who rebuked the Labour Member for a 
seat not a hundred miles from Sadler’s Wells for 
whiling away the duller hours of the debate by 
chewing gum.) 
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Tue French Chamber of Deputies has been occupied 
during the week in discussing the question relative to 
the occupation of Algiers. There is a strong repug- 
nance to give up this expensive but worthless acquisi- 
tion. The same feeling pervades the weak and ill- 
informed in all classes of all countries. The idea of 
national power and glory is connected with an ex- 
tended though barren and valueless territory. 
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The real mystery is why the Labour Party 
asked for this debate. There is no area of dis- 
agreement between the Government and Opposi- 
tion in foreign policy sufficiently wide for any- 
thing useful to be generated in a debate on the 
subject, and when Mr. Bevan began by saying 
that he could not complain at the Foreign Secre- 
tary’s failure to give the details of the Govern- 
ment’s disarmament proposals, and added that 
he hoped that the Government and its supporters 
would not in their turn complain that the Opposi- 
tion had asked for the debate, I had half a mind 
to add a bit of green leather upstairs to the acres 
downstairs. The Labour Party will stop hydrogen- 
bomb tests if it gets into office, whether or not 
other countries do so; the present Government 
will not stop hydrogen-bomb tests unless other 
countries do so; Viscount Hinchingbrooke would 
regard it as a disaster if any Government stopped 
hydrogen-bomb tests with or without agreement 
by other countries. But there needs no ghost 
come from the grave to tell us that, let alone 
seven and a half hours of debate. It did not even 
need Mr. Grimond to point out that the Labour 
Party’s policy of stopping tests is a typical product 
of defective judgment and political cowardice, 
for it is the bomb, not the tests, that will destroy 
the world, and if you are not willing to go naked 
into the conference chamber it cuts very little 
ice with the electorate, let alone the world at 
large, to go about boasting that you have loosened 
your tie and taken your cuff-links off. 

So the debate achieved the logically difficult 
feat of petering out before it began (incidentally, 
those who have expressed surprise at the Foreign 
Secretary's golfing metaphor about ‘taking a 
bisque’—some of whom, indeed, have been so 
naive as to imagine that he must have said ‘taking 
a risk’—have clearly forgotten that Hoylake con- 
tains one of the most famous golf courses in the 
country; those long, weary, smoke-filled hours 
with the Urban District Council were not entirely 
wasted, you know), and never really recovered. 
And if it is like this in April, how are they going 
to get through the months till October? And 
suppose the election isn’t until mext spring? 
Would it be out of order for Members to bring 
their knitting into the House? 

Only on Friday, of all unlikely days, was any- 
thing achieved, when Obscenity Bill finally 
crossed the last of the hurdles erected with so 
much misplaced ingenuity before him in the 
Commons, and saw his long-overdue measure on 
its way to the House of Lords, In view of the 
last-minute compromise Mr. Jenkins made with 
the Government (in which he dropped his insis- 
tence on the DPP’s approval for any prosecution 
in return for the Government's dropping some of 
their objections to expert evidence) it now seems 
likely that such hurdles as may spring mushroom- 
like from the ground upstairs will not prove in- 
surmountable. It is not, I think, out of place to 
congratulate Mr. Jenkins on the tenacity and 
cunning with which he has hammered away over 
the long months, and indeed on the serious and 
important contribution he has made (Builero 
volente) to sanity and decency. The area in which 

the private Member may make-his influence felt 
shrinks yearly; all the more credit, then, to Mr. 
Jenkins for his prolonged and gallant refusal to 
be obscene but not heard. 
TAPER 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


€& IN SAKI’S PORTRAIT GALLERY of 
odious aunts there is one 
whose habit it was, whenever 
G a child was naughty, ‘to impro- 
vise something of a festival 
AN nature from which the offen- 
der would be rigorously de- 
barred’; if all the children 
sinned collectively ‘they were suddenly informed 
of a circus in a neighbouring town, a circus of un- 
rivalled merit and uncounted elephants, to which, 
but for their depravity, they would have been 
taken that very day.’ The Government appears 
to be adopting the same method in Africa. 
According to Mr. Lennox-Boyd the Colonial 
Office was about to offer Nyasaland a new con- 
stitution at the time the recent disturbances broke 
out. But the Colonial Office has been ‘about to’ 
offer such a constitution for years; in fact the 
main reason for the turn events took in Nyasa- 
land was the frustration caused by the intermin- 
able delays. If the constitution was ready, it 
should have been published; if it was nearly 
ready, a date could have been given for its pub- 
lication: either way, the outbreak might not have 
happened. But if an acceptable constitution is 
offered now the African leaders will be able to 
echo Sinn Fein, claiming that the only argument 
the English understand is force; and the outbreak 
makes it much less likely that it will be acceptable. 
- ~ * 
‘THE PRESS COUNCIL,’ Sir Linton Andrews says, 
‘has rebuked a number of papers.’ Satan, I under- 
stand, is similarly in the habit of rebuking sin. 
So long as the Press Council is composed largely 
of the nominees of the men whose activities it is 
supposed to be watching, it cannot be taken 
seriously as a watchdog of the public. What, after 
all, is the effect of a rebuke? To judge by the 
flippant retort in the Daily Sketch, following the 
last report, nil. It is sometimes argued that though 
the Council has no power to bite, editors have a 
wholesome respect for its bark. My impression is 
that the Sketch quite enjoys the free publicity, and 
the opportunity to strike back editorially at the 
Council fuddy-d- dies. 


* * * 


THE BIRTHDAY TRIBUTES to Sir Thomas Beecham 
(eighty last Wednesday) do right to bring out the 
richness and diversity of the man, since that is one 
secret of his greatness as a conductor. But some 
of the press is offering a poor ha’porth of serious 
assessment to an intolerable deal of chat, much of 
it quite untrue. All this emphasis on ‘character’ is 
misleading, especially when the hoary old fallacies 
about his lack of academic training are trotted out 





Printing Dispute 
THE current dispute between printing trade 
unions and the Master Printers has led to 
a limitation of overtime working. Some 
readers may find that, during this dispute, 
copies of the Spectator arrive late. We regret 
any inconvenience that might be caused by 
circumstances beyond our control. 











all over again. From a lot of what is being written 
about him one would imagine that his entire 
career had been a succession of wisecracks (the 
best of which cannot be printed), indiscretions, 
practical jokes at the expense of singers, and 
dazzling audacities without foundation in tech- 
nique and musicianship. Even his professed 
admirers tend to babble away about an ‘inspired 
amateur, an ‘amateur of genius.” The man who, 
of all English musicians, can truly be called a 
professional through and through is decried as a 
conjuror or canonised as the patron saint of last- 
minute improvisation; this is an irony that 
Beecham himself must surely appreciate. It is the 
penalty of greatness in a country where genius 
is unsafe and mediocrity solid and reliable. It took 
a national disaster on a gigantic scale (brought 
about by reliable mediocrities) before the country 
could bring itself to put Churchill in power. 
Beecham is the Churchill of English music, in his 
wit, industry, uninhibited love of life, wide read- 
ing, histrionic sense, courage to make mistakes, 
perpetual cigar, and in the ability to combine 
seignorial grandeur with the common touch. But 
musical disasters do not unfortunately provoke 
the same sense of urgency; which is why he only 
conducted twice at Covent Garden during the 
lean years after the war. Some people complain 
that Beecham is “difficult.” A man who has done 
more than any Englishman alive or dead to raise 
orchestral standards, promote the cause of opera 
and bring good music to the provinces, has a 
right to be difficult. Mentioning the common touch 
reminds me of a characteristic episode which I 
have not seen quoted anywhere. Late in the war, 
Beecham was conducting in Leicester at a time 
when the local delicacy, pork pie, was very hard 
to come by. At the end of the concert Beecham 
agreed to play an encore only on condition that 
someone presented him afterwards with ‘one Mel- 
ton Mowbray pork pie.” The condition was ful- 
filled. A few months later he again conducted in 
Leicester. At the conclusion of the concert he 
turned round without a word, extended a fore- 
finger and solemnly traced a circle in the air. The 
audience got their encore and Sir Thomas his pie. 
* * * 
THERE ARE VERY FEW writers in journalism today 
with what I would call ‘style’ if the word had not 
some depressing meanings which cannot be asso- 
ciated with Strix. He was my immediate pre- 
decessor in ‘A Spectator’s Notebook’ and, then 
as now, I have envied him his ability to write 
such seemingly effortless prose, light without 
being lightweight, distinctive without being idio- 
syncratic. But I really must not begin to sound 
valedictory, because, though Strix announces in 
our correspondence columns that he will ‘haunt 
our pages less predictably,’ I hope he will con- 
tinue to materialise in them often—a hope which 
I know will be shared by those who have 
enjoyed reading him. as essayist, commentator 


and critic in these pages. 
* * * 


THE HOWL OF ANGUISH from the popular papers 
about Sir David Eccles’s remarks in Hanover 
shows as little sense of proportion as Sir David 
has of tact. It was foolish of him to hang out our 
dirty linen in public, abroad; but he made it clear 
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that he was speaking in jest. I suspect that he was 
also speaking in error, if he imagined that the 
recent campaign against the British press was 
directed against the popular papers. My impres- 
sion is that Bonn was complaining not about the 
Beaverbrook press (which Dr. Adenauer is no 
more likely to take seriously than we are), but 
about the attitude of The Times, and to a lesser 
extent of the Manchester Guardian, neither of 
which is a paper that the punter looks to for 
information about the 2.30 (in the Guardian, in 
fact, he would look in vain for any mention of 
racing at all, except reports on the classics). 
* * * 


EDITH HAITHWAITE was sent to Rampton Mental 
Hospital before the war. For years she worked 
all day on the sock-making machine (for IIs. a 
week); and cleaned and swept up the place at 
night after the patients were in bed. Two years 
ago the courts ruled that she had been illegally 
detained, and she was released. At the time she 
had managed to save £1 4s. from her salary; 
she was also—I quote the Minister of Health— 
‘in accordance with existing practice given an 
outfit of clothing and a payment of £1.’ In the 
circumstances, Mr. Norman Dodds’s suggestion 
that this reveals ‘the shocking system of slave 
labour in mental hospitals’ cannot be dismissed, 
as the Minister sought to dismiss it, as extravagant. 





I can feel it doing it; and I am 
ready and willing to take the 
mixture as prescribed as many 
times daily as I judge may be 
good for my digestive system, 
before, after during, or between 
meals. Why, the very thought 
is stimulating to my salivary 
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purposes also sic ssvutites, medicaty 
speaking, I have laid down a 

small private Mackenzispensary 


An acquaintance of mine, who of mine own and since the time 
s an (A?) M.D:, has long since approaches when it might be 








graduated from his lusty medi- 
cal student habit of beer-gulping 
to the more mellow practice of 
sherry-sipping; and I note with 
considerable pleasure that when 
he prescribes for me (out of 
surgery hours) the draught is 
poured from a bottle bearing 
the name Mackenzie. This 
inspires me with more con- 
fidence than would some strange 
device in pharmaceutical Latin. 

“This,” he assures me, “‘will 
do you good.” And who am I 
to doubt the pronouncement of 
a qualified medical man? 

My friend is, of course, 
absolutely right. I require no 
second opinion. I find the dose 
at once soothing and stimulating, 
gentle and genial—a most palat- 
able panacea. It does do me good. 


%& FINO PERLA 
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% VINTNERS CHOICE 


Superior Amontillado (Medium Dry) 


% VINTNERS CREAM 
Rare Old Olwroso (Sweet) 


opportune to—ah—take a little 
tonic, you might perhaps care 
to... You would? Your very 
good National Health, Sir! 





The above was written by Mr. 
W. Maconachie, of Great Wal- 
tham, Essex, and won Second 
Prize in the recent Mackenzie 
ae a ha 












MACKENZIE & CO. LTD., 20, BASTCHEAP, LONDORM, &.C.3. 
TEL: MANSION HOUSE 4777 ard Jerez-de-la-Frontera, Spams 
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The Ministry of Health has produced a deplor- 
able quibble that Miss Haithwaite might have 
been sent to Rampton legally if it had been 
realised her detention was illegal; the fact is she 
was wrongly detained there for seventeen years, 
and £1, in the circumstances, is grotesque as com- 
pensation. I hope Mr. Dodds will continue to 
press her case; there have been far too many 
instances of people wrongly detained in Rampton. 
* + + 


WHY, | WONDER, SHOULD the Queen be asked to 
visit an aircraft carrier which is so out of date 
that it is shortly going into dock for an overhaul 
lasting, it is estimated, for four years? And why, 
come to think of it, bother to overhaul it? Even 
the Americans, who have held out for mobile 
floating aerodromes longer than anybody, now 
concede that they have had their day. I have 
some sympathy in theory for Christopher Hollis’s 
argument in favour of building up conventional 
weapons, but in practice this seems to mean heavy 
expenditure on modernising weapons which are 








outmoded before they even come back into ser- 
vice. The extensive alterations which are pro- 
posed for HMS Eagle would have been quite 
useful in the Second World War, but not for any 
conceivable contest, global or peripheral, in the 
future. And in Australia, I see, they are now 
testing the anti-aircraft guided missile ‘Blood- 
hound II.’ ‘Bloodhound’ is a singularly apt name; 
the weapon, like the dog, can only track suc- 
cessfully provided that the quarry does not know 
he is being followed; if he does, he can easily 
throw them off the scent. At one time I had hopes 
the defence cuts would be used to eliminate such 
expensive toys: apparently not. 
« * * 

‘NO ONE COULD have felt at all happy,’ the British 
Medical Journal says, at seeing the names of the 
President and six members of the Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons advertised in the 
Spectator in connection with a television pro- 
gramme. I could; and did. I am increasingly 
irritated by the profession's morbid terror of 
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allowing its members any personal publicity; that 
doctors should be compelled to remain anonymous 
if they appear on television is a silly and out- 
moded convention. And this stricture applies to 
lawyers, too. With civil servants, admittedly. the 
problem is more difficult; but I can see no reason 
why a man who has risen to eminence in one 
of the professions, or who has some special quali- 
fications—not necessarily medical: he may 
simply be an excellent expounder of other 
people’s ideas—should not be allowed to appear 
in a programme in his own right. If he abuses 
his position he can be dealt with in the normal 
way by the General Medical Council. 

* * * 


I AM GLAD TO SEE that the Independent Tele- 
vision Authority has appointed a supervisor of 
TV advertising. It has long been notorious that 
advertisers can easily infringe or evade the code 
originally laid down, forthright though it sounded 
at the time. For example, it insisted that no 
method of advertising might be used ‘which takes 
advantage of the natural credulity of children. 
But innumerable commercials do precisely that: 
children are shown sucking sweets, eating cakes 
and consuming soft drinks with gusto. Other 
commercials evade the code by sleight of hand. 
It insisted that no advertisement should refer to 
a product’s value in, say, the treatment of bald- 
ness; but it is easy for an advertiser to plug his 
product’s value in nourishing the hair (though 
it probably has no such value) and thereby to 
imply it is a hair-restorer. But 1 do not know 
whether the new ITA supervisor will have any 
powers to put down abuses of this kind: 
nothing in the past record of the ITA suggests 
that it is really concerned to enforce the Act. 


* * * 


| HAVE ALWAYS DISLIKED the use which the medi- 
cal profession has made of leucotomy, not simply 
because the idea of altering people’s personalities 
(even, in theory, for the better) by cutting up their 
brains is repellent, but because it is often per- 
formed on a patient who is not in a condition 
to refuse, with the permission of relatives who 
may be more concerned that he should in future 
be well-behaved (one of the advantages claimed 
for the operation) than that he should be well. 
Now, I see that the operation does not, in fact, 
make patients better behaved: according to a de- 
tailed study described in the Journal of Neurology, 
Neurosurgery and Psychiatry it does not benefit 
them at all. Of course, there are exceptions, just 
as there are wireless sets which respond better 
to a smart crack with a hammer than to the atten- 
tions of the most skilled mechanic; but the report's 
statistics suggest that there is no significant im- 
provement in the patients who have the opera- 
tion compared with those who do not. How many 
unfortunate people, I wonder, have suffered this 
operation? And how many more will have it, 
before it becomes unfashionable? 
* + * 


SHERLOCK STALKS AGAIN... . 

Gunmen burst into a Soho office yesterday 
evening, coshed a woman and two men, and 
escaped into the crowded streets with £2,000 
in pay packets. 

One of the raiders was masked. A silk stock- 
ing was pulled over his head. Detectives believe 
he feared being recognised. 

Daily Herald, April 24. 
PHAROS 
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Strength Out of Wesksom 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


HE argument about the morality of the 

H-bomb a little obscures the question: 
what is the sense of it? It would be a disaster 
if the idealism of those who are against the 
bomb should allow those who favour it to appear 
unchallengeably as the realists. Dr. Jowett in Max 
Beerbohm’s famous cartoon was shown as asking 
Rossetti what they were going to do with the Grail 
when they had found it. I feel very much the 
same about the bomb. 

The Christian religion is a religion of peace, 
but I do not think that it is a religion of abso- 
lute and unconditional pacifism. I do not think 
that if one had found oneself with a gun outside 
a Nazi gas-chamber it would have been one’s 
Christian duty to say to the Jews who were being 
shepherded inside, ‘I am very sorry for you, but 
I am afraid that my principles will not allow me 
to offer violence to this SS man who is sending 
you to your death.’ There are times when a little 
violence is necessary to prevent greater violence, 
but, however that may be, it only causes con- 
fusion to my mind to mix up with the general 
pacifist argument the particular argument about 
the H-bomb. 

The important point is not whether war has 
ever been justifiable but how the H-bomb changes 
the nature of war. The canonists have always laid 
it down that one of the conditions of a just war 
is that it must have a reasonable chance of suc- 
cess. If we prefer less theological language, then 
we say that war is only sensible if it is fought 
for a purpose and ceases to be sensible if that 
purpose cannot be attained. It comes to much 
the same thing. Of course, a nation has a right of 
self-defence, and in the past it has made sense 
to say that, if the armies stand along the 
frontier, then they can repel the invader and 
our national way of life can be preserved. But in 
a nuclear war we may perhaps destroy our 
enemy, but, whether we are nominally victors 
or not, there is no chance that the pattern of 
our own national life with which we entered the 
war will still survive when we emerge from it. 
We may say that we are fighting against Com- 
munism, but we cannot say that we are fighting 
for freedom or democracy or Christianity or any 
other cause that is dear to us. We have a right 
to self-defence, but we cannot pretend that a 
nuclear war would be a war of self-defence, for 
suicide is not a method of self-defence—-still less 
is a policy which results in such generic effects 
as to change the nature of unborn generations. 

How, then, are we to avoid nuclear war? 
‘Scrap the bomb,’ says the slogan. The slogan 
clearly has three entirely different meanings. It 
may mean that there should be a general inter- 
national agreement for disarmament, subject to 
proper provision about inspection. To that no 
one can be opposed if it can be managed. It may 
mean that we, Britain alone, should cease to 
manufacture nuclear weapons. I would myself 
be in favour of our ceasing to manufacture them, 
because they seern to me a total waste of money. 
The Americans already have an infinite destruc- 
tive power and infinity plus one is no greater 
than: infinity. The notion that British nuclear 


weapons would enable us to pursue a foreign 
policy independent of the Americans seems to be 
puerile and, as long as Britain makes these 
weapons, there is a grave danger that other 
Powers will insist on making them too, for pure 
prestige’s sake until at last, as in Mr. Nevil 
Shute’s novel, a bomb is dropped by the 
Albanians which has the quite unintended effect 
of destroying all human life. Yet the question 
whether the bomb should be manufactured in 
Britain is after all a very secondary question. The 
real question is: if all efforts for a general dis- 
armament should end in failure, would it then 
be better for the Western world-—that is to say, 
the Americans—unilaterally to abandon these 
weapons? 

I think that there is no doubt that horrible 
weapons are effective deterrents for a short time. 
I think it more likely that there would have been 
a European war over the last twelve years— 
more likely that there would be a war in Europe 
this summer were it not for the existence of these 
weapons of which both sides are so desperately 
afraid. On the other hand, I do not think that 
horrible weapons are an effective deterrent for 
very long. I cannot see the two sides standing 
opposed to one another and armed with these 
weapons for a generation or two without some 
accident bringing about the use of them. Should 
the West, if no better is possible, break the dead- 
lock by unilateral disarmament? To abandon the 
nuclear weapons at a time when the West had 
net yet sufficient conventional forces to prevent 
an invasion would indeed be to run a grave risk. 
But it is not a law of nature which compels the 
West to have smaller conventional forces than 
the Russians. The West has a larger population 
and much greater wealth than the Russians. In 
so far as there is any reputable excuse for the 
West’s deficiency in conventional forces, it is that 
she has spent so much money on nuclear weapons 
that she has not had sufficient to spare for the 
conventional. I would like to see the West build 
up sufficient conventional forces to secure her 
against a conventional Russian invasion and 
then, if no general agreement has been reached, 
unilaterally scrap her strategic nuclear weapons. 

What would happen then? Of course there 
would be nothing physical to stop the Russians 
from wiping out the Western world by nuclear 
bombing, and the Russian leaders, we all know, 
are ruthless and unscrupulous men who do not 
shrink from any violence that suits their purposes. 
But would it suit their purposes to blot out the 
West? Surely not. The Communists believe that 
their eventual world victory is inevitable. With 
a little patience Western Europe and America and 
their vast economic wealth must inevitably fall 
into their power. They are doubtless willing to 
help along the inevitable economic process by a 
little incidental and ruthless violence here and 
there, but it is surely exceedingly improbable 
that they would wish wantonly to destroy the 
economic resources of which they hope in the 
near future to become the inheritors. 

On the other hand, unilateral nuclear dis- 
armament, far from making the West weaker 
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would make it stronger. In so far as the West is 
able to equip itself with more ample conven- 
tional forces, it will be in a stronger position to 
negotiate with Russians who possess indeed a 
nuclear weapon but are afraid to use it. If it is 
not yet quite true today, it will soon be true that 
nuclear weapons will be quite useless and a waste 
of money to the West because their destructive 
power will be so great that one attack will be 
sufficient to annihilate its victim. It will then 
for the West be morally impossible to strike the 
first blow and physically impossible to strike the 
second. The possession of the whole parapher- 
nalia of such equipment therefore becomes a 
nonsense. Thirdly, the real battle of the modern 
world between Communism and the West is 
clearly the battle for the allegiance of the uncom- 
mitted third of mankind. That is a battle of the 
mind in which weapons of any sort can play 
only a very minor part. In that battle the West 
is at present at at least one great disadvantage, 
which is that as a matter of history it was white 
men who dropped atomic bombs on Orientals. 
The only effective way of proving to the African 
and the Asiatic that we are not ‘bombing’ men 
is to divest ourselves of these weapons. 

Of course, such arguments as these cannot 
remove the fact that, so long as these bombs exist 
at all, the world is a desperately dangerous place. 
No argument can remove that fact. It is all too 
probable that, if the Russians found themselves 
losing a war in which they were sufficiently im- 
plicated for defeat to be mortal for them, they 
would unloose the bomb sooner than go down to 
defeat, but there is no question of anybody 
attempting or being in a position to attempt a 
direct military overthrow of the Russian regime. 
It is possible that, even if they should find the 
battle for the mind in the uncommitted countries 
not going their way as they had hoped, then in 
spite and despair they would prefer to drop the 
bomb and destroy the world rather than admit 
defeat, just as no one can doubt that Hitler would 
have destroyed the world in his hour of defeat 
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if he had known how todo so. Of course, they may 
do something like that. There is no guarantee 
against lunacy and a lunatic may be in power or 
may come to power in the Kremlin—or indeed 
elsewhere. All that can be said on that is that the 
Communists can equally destroy the Western 
world whether the Western world possesses the 
bomb or whether it does not. Indeed, they are 
somewhat more likely to destroy it if the Western 
world keeps the’ bomb than if it scraps it. So 
jong as it keeps the bomb, the Communists may 


Nuri and 


By M. G. 


ORD BirDwoop had finished Nuri's life-story* 
iw before the revolution of July 14, 1958. It 
forms a valuable introduction to what then be- 
came, inevitably, the real meat of the book—the 
story of how and why Nuri’s life ended; the cul- 
mination of the struggle which was joined on 
July 26, 1956, when Nasser nationalised the Suez 
Canal Company. Birdwood believes that if only 
Nuri had understood and exploited the power of 
propaganda, the story would have followed a 
different course, leading to Nuri’s victory and 
Nasser’s defeat. In this he echoes General Glubb’s 
theory that if only the British Government had 
explained its objective, all could have been well. 

The trouble was that the British objectives 
were perfectly well known to the Arabs. They 
were the same as they had been for forty years 
past—to maintain British influence in the Middle 
East based upon a military presence, which could 
serve the double purpose of keeping other Great 
Powers out, and keeping Arab Governments in 
line. These objectives were the focus of Arab 
nationalist antipathy, the ultimate source of 
Nasser’s propaganda and the reason for its suc- 
cess. Nuri’s pro-British policy linked him with 
them and hence with their odium in Arab eyes. 
It is curious that Birdwood should have missed 
the point, because he reveals crucial explanatory 
facts for which his authority as Nuri’s biographer 
can hardly be questioned. He says that (even 
before the Suez crisis) it had become ‘a set policy’ 
in the Foreign Office that Nasser must be ‘brought 
down’; that when Nuri dined with Eden and 
others on July 26, 1956, and learned of ‘Nasser’s 
nationalisation of the Canal Company, they came 
to common views on the matter; and that Nuri 
was thereafter ‘kept informed of each develop- 
ment and intention as it emerged.” 

The only conceivable inference is that Nuri 
was secretly backing Eden’s intention to bring 
Nasser down, if necessary by armed force. But 
there is more to it than this. According to Bird- 
wood, Nuri laid down three conditions. The 
French must have no hand in it, nor the Israelis; 
and there must be no appearance of any desire to 
grab the Canal. What Birdwood does not record 
—and it disposes completely of his theory and 
Glubb’s that propaganda could have saved the 
day—is that in Iraq certainly, and no doubt in 
every Arab capital, Nuri’s part in this plan was 
Suspected or known. 

Nuri’s argument for a pro-British and pro- 


—— 


*Nuri as-Saip: A Srupy In Aras. LEADERSHIP. 
By Lord Birdwood. (Cassell, 30s.) 





always believe—however mistakenly—that the 
Western world is planning against them a blow 
of sudden physical destruction and that it is 
therefore essential for them to get their blow in 
first. They cannot believe that if the West has 
divested itself of its weapons of destruction. 
History may well have proved that it is a mistake 
for a Power to divest itself of weapons which 
it will dare to use, but a Power strengthens itself 
rather than weakens itself if it divests itself of 
weapons which it will not dare to use. 


the West 


IONIDES 


Western policy was that if there was to be a 
settlement of the Palestine question, it must be 
in co-operation with the West. If the Arab States 
would join in co-operation through the Baghdad 
Pact, the value of Arab friendship would be 
proved, and then the Western Powers would back 
his oft-repeated plan (which Birdwood faithfully 
reports) of going into negotiation with Israel on 
the basis of the UN resolutions of 1947. 

But the Government of Israel was not pre- 
pared to compromise. It said so firmly in words 
and in deeds, through planned, prepared military 
attacks on the neighbouring Arab States, starting 
in February, 1955. Signs of the Israelis’ future 
secret alliance with the French were already 
visible in the early months of 1955, if not before. 
They were firmly opposed to any Western moves 
which might unify the Arabs and strengthen 
them. They wanted the West on their side, not on 
the Arab side. It could hardly have been other- 
wise. Thus Nuri had Israel against him, as well as 
Nasser and Russia, each in their different ways 
and for their different ends. 

When. Nuri advanced his plan to intervene in 
Jordan in October, 1956, his only chance was that 
the British and American Governments would 
back him. That would bring a stabilising influence 
to the boundaries of Israel, prevent Jordan falling 
to Nasser, and help to remove a pretext for armed 
action by Israel. Eden gave half-hearted backing 
to this plan, just as he had given half-hearted 
backing to Nuri’s policy in his Guildhall speech 
in November, 1955; but, as in 1955, he retired 
hastily in face of sharp reaction from Israel. 
With Nuri’s stabilising influence shut out by 
Israel herself, the Jordan elections went in 
Nasser’s favour, the ring round Israel was com- 
pleted, and the grounds for appeal to Western 
public sympathy for a beleaguered Israel were 
firmly laid. We know now that the Government 
of Israel was already determined to invade. The 
rejection of Nuri's stabilising plan must be seen 
in the light of that fact. 

When Egypt was invaded, with Eden in open 
alliance with France and in apparent collusion 
with Israel, Nuri’s position was fatally under- 
mined. He was the man who had urged that 
friendship with Britain would strengthen the 
Arab hand against Israel expansionism. And now, 
to all appearances, the British had gone over to 
Israel in her bid for expansion. Nuri stood 
accused as an accomplice.. He was forced to 
cover himself by gearing his open propaganda to 
support of Nasser, just as Eden was forced to 
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cover himself by giving every reason for what 
he had done except the right one. They had suc- 
ceeded in dividing themselves against themselves, 
as well as dividing the Arab world against itself. 
The means had defeated the end. 

Of the subsequent efforts through the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine, ending with Nuri’s plan, which 
Birdwood reports, to bring down the Government 
of Syria in June, 1958, by armed intervention 
backed by Britain, it need only be said that they 
were all cut to the same pattern; and they all 
failed for the same reasons. Time and again, Nuri 
urged that the Western Powers must justify his 
determined friendship in Arab eyes by doing the 
one thing which, in Arab eyes, could justify it— 
throwing their weight behind negotiations over 
Israel on the basis of the United Nations resolu- 
tions of 1947, But either they would not, or could 
not. The formidable weight of Israel's influence 
and propaganda was set firmly against it. The 
political help Nuri needed was not given; in its 


“absence, military action was worse than useless; 


the help he needed never came; and he was 
doomed. 

‘Surely,’ says Lord Birdwood, ‘the fair way is 
to assess not the means, but the end. Of the 
Pasha it may be said that time and again the end 
justified the means. For the end was invariably 
identified with the general welfare of his country; 
even with its frequent salvation.” As to Nuri’s 
patriotic purpose—no doubt of that. Success, 
time and again—certainly. But what about the 
last time of all? If ever there was a case where 
the means shaped the end, this was it—the tragic 
end of Nuri and of forty years of British policy 
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and methods, rigid and unchanging in a world 
that had changed beyond recognition. They 
thought up all sorts of fair words to describe the 
fair end they had in view. It was police action; 
defence against aggression, against Hitlerism, 
Stalinism, Fascism, slavery; it was in the name of 
freedom, democracy and the good way of life. 
But no fair words to describe the end can re- 


move the fact that the dictionary word for the 
means they chose is ‘war’; preventive war by the 
British, French and Iraqi Governments, and war 
of conquest by Israel. The deadly philosophy of 
preventive war flows straight from the principle 
that the end justifies the means. It has crept too 
far into our thinking in the Western world. We 
should have done with it. 


Poezzing at the Court 


By KENNETH ALLSOP 


THERE were twenty-one other 
names under the big black 


word JAZZETRY on the pro- 

gramme. at the Royal Court 
G = Theatre on Sunday evening, but 
oy . 


this was clearly going to be 
Christopher Logue’s night. His 
name appeared nine times, plus 
a large photograph, on the ten-inch by eight-inch 
leaflet, price one shilling. All in for the price 
was his credo, beginning ‘Poetry is gratuitous. 
... In a time whose chief generality is the con- 
tention of rival plans for survival and govern- 
ment, a poet takes sides; and if this generality is 
being stated politically, he becomes political,’ and 
concluding: ‘I have asked composers to fit jazz 
to my poetry because it is beautiful to do so, 
and because it may interest people who would 
otherwise ignore my work.’ 

There was certainly no opportunity of ignor- 
ing it during the following two and a half hours, 
and in case anyone’s attention wandered from 
the stage, there on the attendants’ trays, among 
the Black Magic, the Players and the ice-creams, 
were copies of Mr. Logue’s new book Songs. 
And a further loophole had been plugged. Printed 
in that bonanza programme was a poem entitled 
‘The Whore’s Song,’ a vivid little soliloquy whose 
final lines are: 





Open belly, open purse, 

Sometimes I wish I had a dose, 

Who knows if a ripper comes one day? 

Christ Jesus, what a way to die. 
To this Mr. Logue had appended a signed foot- 
note, which read: ‘The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, New Statesman, Encounter, Spectator, vat- 
ious American and Canadian journals and 
Hutchinsons—my publishers—refused to print 
this poem. The BBC rejected it twice. Published 
once in Nimbus, the editors were obliged to have 
the page on which it appeared printed separately, 
because the compositors “didn’t like the tone.” I 
would be grateful if those of you who buy Songs 
would clip this programme and stick the poem 
on the fly-leaf, thus completing the book for me.’ 

Even before the lights dimmed and the standing- 
toom-only audience at the back had squashed 
themselves into a congealed, heavily breathing 
silence, it had therefore become obvious that Mr. 
Logue was a devilishly quick-witted fellow, that 
We. Were all, in fact, surrounded by Mr. Logue. 
The ambush began. 

Out on to the stage walked Mr. Logue, militantly 
informal in slacks, open-necked shirt and dark 
blue cardigan. ‘What you are going to see is anti- 
dramatic,’ he told us. ‘Just smoke and consider.’ 
The musicians, Tony Kinsey’s Quintet, climbed 


up some scaffolding and began playing. With 
interspersions from. Peter O'Toole and some 
others, Mr. Logue read his poetry, hand-mike in 
one hand, TV-interviewer style, while snapping his 
fingers in a very gone fashion to the beat. 

Thus Mr. Logue has got in smartly in Britain 
with the poetry-jazz experimenting that for the 
past year or two has been voguish in the cellars 
and bohemian bars of New York and San Fran- 
cisco. A year ago, Mr. Kenneth Rexroth, the 
chief innovator in America of this cross- 
pollination of art-forms, commented rather 
sourly on the way his techniques were being 
mangled by go-getting young beats who were 
leaping up at the merest clunk of a piano key to 
roar their verse and prose into a microphone. ‘I 
expect any day,’ he snarled, ‘to see T. S. Eliot 
touring the kerosene circuit with Little Richard 
and the Harlem Globetrotters.’ He continued: 
‘Crazes are usually pretty empty, sterile things. 
It would be a pity if incompetents looking for 
a fast buck turned this into a temporary social 
disease like pee-wee golf or swallowing goldfish.’ 
Mr. Logue’s view is that not until he tock the 
crusade in hand had the synthesis really been 
achieved. In a hand-out for a Third Programme 
preliminary canter last month, he said bluntly that 
in almost all the American recordings of jazzetry 
(apparently including Mr. Rexroth’s) the words 
and music had no relevance to each other. “There 
was no “third thing,”’ he declared. “This we 
wanted to create. . . . Maybe this technique will 
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take poetry out of the private collection into the 
street again.” 

I cannot say I left the Royal Court on Sunday 
feeling that I had been among the lucky initiates 
exposed to the sunrise glow of a ‘third thing.’ 
There were moments when the attractive, chaste 
modern jazz, which Mr. Kinsey and Bill Le Sage 
had composed with the aim of incorporating the 
words inside the music as an instrumental line, 
delicately evoked and intensified the mood. There 
were fewer moments when the two sounds hovered 
at the point of fusion—-in Mr. Logue’s versions of 
the love poems of the Chilean, Pablo Neruda. But 
this is an elusive and perhaps chimerical unity that 
depends upon the music and the poetry being con- 
sistently of equal quality, so that at no time does 
one distract from the other and merely irritate by 
its presence. Too often for the good of the pro- 
gramme I found myself more interested in hearing 
the Kinsey group, and wishing that Mr. Logue’s 
words were not cannoning about in the foreground 
—especially when they were the Patience Strong 
calendar mottoes of his ‘The Singing Prayer,’ with 
its admonitions against the kind of character who 
may be found ‘combing his hair each day, but not 
his heart.’ 

To spread the Logue, the second half of the 
programme was given up to a ‘news-play,’ in which 
the author’s credo about ‘becoming political’ and 
‘calling for changes’ was, as in most of the poems, 
exemplified by the rather repetitive use of words 
like ‘piss’ and other ‘downright’ expressions of 
contempt for suburban finickiness. The point Mr. 
Logueseemed to have missed was that by intro- 
ducing a pantomime horse and a variety of lava- 
torial knock-about, he was providing precisely the 
kind of Victoria Palace red-nosery dear to the 
suburbs, and which did not quite come off here 
without the Crazy Gang in the cast. 

Presumably the challenge set down in type in 
the programme was meant to hold good to the 
end: the attempt to ‘take poetry out of the private 
collection into the street again.’ I fear that a full 
house at the Royal Court can hardly be said to 
have accomplished that, for the total result was an 
intellectual’s ENSA show. Lots of Mr. Logue, but 
not much there to make the population bay 
hungrily for jazzetry. 
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Roundabout 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER, 
doubtless in training for 
Tom Lehrer’s arrival 
next day, looked round 
the National Milk Pub- 

licity Council’s 

party at Gros- 


GY venor House. 
“You just stand 

there looking 

cute. And if 


something moos, you shoot,’ he said. And next day 
there were ten stuffed heads on the centre page— 
two live nobles, seven farmers and a pure-bred 
Guernsey cow. 

The Guernsey was not there alone: her com- 
panion was a beautiful white heifer from ‘the 
only Chartley White herd in the world’—a cow 
with the Negative Look, white hide and black 
hooves, eyes, ears and nose. A Hindu would have 
loved her. The two nobles were actually farmers 
too—though the respective agricultural positions 
of the Earl of Lonsdale and the Duke of Bed- 
ford are rather like those of Cobbett and *Marie 
Antoinette. The Duke of Bedford, whose cows 
they were, has the prospective Dairy Queens to 
stay at Woburn Abbey while the committee 
makes its preliminary appraisal, and seemed on 
good terms with the honest milkmaid in peep- 
toed shoes who was this year’s reigning queen. 

‘It was delightful,’ he said. ‘Last year we had 
a picnic; and since she is Welsh, she sang for 
us. We have wallabies in the woods at Woburn, 
but they are so shy I had never seen them. When 
she sang, they all came out and sat listening to 
her. I suppose,’ he said thoughtfully, ‘they may 
have come from New South Wales.’ The Woburn 
herds comprise fifty-five animals, and on a fine 
summer Saturday their entire yield is consumed 
in the Abbey Milk Bar. 

The Earl of Lonsdale farms 3,000 acres in the 
north, and his family were farming several cen- 
turies before the introduction of the mangel- 
wurzel revolutionised British cattle farming. But 
times have changed: his agricultural apprentices 
now go to classes to learn the technicalities of 
present-day farming; and, a more sorry sign of 
the times, the Earl has had to pull the roof off 
his ancestral seat and let the cows go grazing 
there. “You have the British populace at Woburn,’ 
he said to the Duke of Bedford, ‘I have the 
British cows.’ 

The traditional efforts of mothers to get their 
young to drink up their milk are as nothing com- 
pared to the efforts of the Milk Council to in- 
terest the nation in the drink. Ever since the 
gnarled features of Mendés-France were photo- 
graphed with a glass of the stuff to prove to 
France what milk could do for the Constitution, 
the great drive has been to rid the idea of milk 
from its nursery associations. The gimmicks 
currently under way include a Milk-for-Stamina 
Twelve-Day Bicycle Tour (each eager pedaller to 
gulp down six pints a day); the Dairy Queen con- 
test and various Dairy Festivals; a poster com- 
Petition for the prisoners at Dartmoor (the 
Winner certainly drew the better drawing, but 
third prize had the slogan ‘There’s no udder 


way’); and a delicious drink made from créme 
de cacao, brandy and cream, which tastes as mild 
as the eyes of a Jersey and has a kick to equal 
an Aberdeen-Angus. 


Milk and cigars, milk and the atom bomb, 
milk and the Margot rumpus, the butter rumpus, 
the Thurso rumpus—the conversation of the 
human beings beat the familiar paths. A man 
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seemed to be suggesting that milk should be 
drunk mainly because mankind were unlucky 
enough not to be able to eat grass: whereas the 
cow, assisted by 134,000 milk producers, 20,000 
dairymen and 270 manufacturers of dairy 
products, did it for us. 

Nobody tried to interview the cows. None has 
given tongue, according to Aubrey Menen, since 
an ancient Indian philosopher taught his cow to 
speak in order to lecture the court on philo- 
sophy. The cow learned to speak and had an 
instant success at court—but all she would talk 
about was bulls. 


Sophistication 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Pleasure of His Company. 

a (Haymarket.) —- Gilt and 
iq Gingerbread. (Duke of 
York’s.}\—How Say You? 
(Aldwych.) — The Dutch 
Courtesan. (Stratford, East.) 
Miss Cora Browne is as plain 
as the nose on her face—which 
means she is very attractive indeed. It is quite 
a conk, a real queenly pyramid which dominates 
the white desert of her face for twenty miles in 
every direction. A day’s gallop east or west from 
that noble viaduct linking the flared trumpet 
nostrils with the marble plateau of her forehead 
are two banana-shaped pools which might be eyes. 
They are always slightly out of synchronisation 
—one auspicious and one drooping, with mirth 
in funeral and dirge in marriage, in equal scale 
weighing delight and dole. And south, a long way 
south near the end of the world where the Easter 
Island chin builds its alabaster barricade against 
dragons, is the warm, wet, crimson oasis of her 
mouth. Miss Browne, in short, is the figurehead 
on a Pheenician quinquereme. I had world enough 
and time to voyage this ageless map during the 
performance of The Pleasure of His Company 
mainly because of the dullness of the surround- 
ing countryside. Not_only is Miss Browne worth 
photographing, she is also worth recording. She 
sounds the way Hermione Gingold still sounds, 
just as she looks the way Miss Gingold hopes she 
used to look. The play is written by Samuel 
Taylor ‘with Cornelia Otis Skinner,’ and I suspect 
that Miss Browne’s lines are those Miss Skinner 
personally inlaid for herself before she agreed 
to accept the role. Coral Browne is a retired 
champion from the International Set, Game and 
Match who has exiled herself in farthest San 
Francisco. In a drawing-room which Tony 
Walton has designed to resemble a corner of the 
Sistine Chapel rebuilt for a tinned-beef king, she 
queen-mothers it over a dimly solid second hus- 
band and a brightly ethereal only daughter. When 
her charming playboy first husband suddenly turns 
up for the child’s marriage, this statuesque 
matron reluctantly, and only half-consciously, 
begins to warm into life again. Miss Browne has 
the only lines in the play which operate on two 
levels of dramatic intention. She says both what 
such a woman would be able to say and what she 
would not be able not to say. Sitting uneasily on 
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the sofa after steaming open a cable to her ex- 
husband while he silently and reproachfully strips 
the gum off his fingertips, she suddenly bursts out, 
‘Nothing ever dries in this weather.” And this 
simple, straightforward line brilliantly, inevitably, 
brings down the house. I would have been happy 
to remain like Samson destroyed among the ruins 
—for the writing and playing of the rest of the 
cast’s dialogue never equals hers. 

The Pleasure of His Company aims to be a 
sophisticated comedy. But it succeeds only if the 
adjective is used in its original meaning. The 
theme is sophisticated with whimsy and charm 
and knowingness the way champagne would be 
sophisticated with soda water or sugar with sand. 
Mr. Taylor is trying to be everything to every- 
body. like a dime-a-dance hostess—and it serves 
him right if he makes plenty of good money but 
few good friends. The theme, after all, is the am- 
biguous attraction exercised by the middle-aged 
father on his teenage daughter when they rub 
against each other for the first time. It could be 
played for bitter comedy or hilarious tragedy. 
But instead we have a sickly woman’s-mag 
intimacy where grandfather greets his grand- 
daughter with the phrase ‘Hello, person.’ We 
have a Reader's Digest wisdom embodied in 
epigrams like ‘Morality is simply low blood 
pressure.’ And we have a narrative, line which 
wiggles backwards and forwards, watering each 
viewpoint in turn, but never winding home to the 
sea. Mr. Taylor rarely knows any more about his 
characters than the audience does and so cannot 
ever spring On us a convincingly unexpected sur- 
prise. Apart from Miss Browne, no one exists 
when off-stage. Nigel Patrick, who also directs, 
is too much the perky gossip-column con-man 
for the fabulous ‘Pogo’ Poole. Barry Jones, as 
the cracker-motto grandfather, seems to have no 
work to do in the plot and looks as much like 
a hard-bitten ex-newspaperman as Godfrey 
Winn. I have admired Judith Stott before in 
these columns. But her forte is in playing those 
pale, bright, unfinished nymphets who look like 
butterflies and still think like caterpillars. Here 
we are told too much about her irresistible attrac- 
tion and are shown only her kittenish cuteness. 
The Pleasure of His Company is passable enter- 
tainment as an hors d’ceuvre or a dessert. But 
only Coral Browne provides the beginnings of a 
meal. 
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Nevertheless, this American import has that 
kind of professional confidence which is lacking 
in the writing of the British comedy Gilt and 
Gingerbread. This comfortable giggle about half- 
hearted adultery and prosperous bankruptcy in the 
stockbrokers’ belt of Regents Park looks and 
sounds like a reject from the Aldwych of the 
Thirties. It might have worked if its author, Lionel 
Hale, had possessed lungs strong enough and 
hands steady enough to blow it all up like a frivo- 
lous, fragile glass ornament which could hang 
alone in any period room, useless, timeless, and 
elegant. Instead, he seems curiously apologetic and 
defensive, like a man who has gone into retreat to 
perfect a rocket ship and discovers too late that 
he has invented the wheelbarrow. Nobody suc- 
ceeds in achieving anything in Mr. Hale’s world 
except by accident—staged by the Moscow Arts 
Theatre it would be thought a gross caricature of 
decadent capitalism even by the critic of Pravda. 
Kay Hammond, Hugh Sinclair and John Clements 
are the players chiefly involved. 

How Say You ? is a barrack-room farce trans- 
ferred joke by joke to the law courts, Directed 
with unpretentious gusto by John Counsell, it 
should entertain those who look back with nostal- 
gia to the B features of Will Hay, George Formby 
and the Crazy Gang. Leslie Dwyer, Kathleen 
Harrison and A. E. Matthews give very good 
imitations of their film selves. Francis Matthews, 
who plays the Lucky Jim barrister hero, is an 
engaging romantic comedian who has some of the 
nimble charm of a young Cary Grant. 

The Dutch Courtesan is the sort of angryyoung 
malcontent’s romp which would have been pre- 
sented on Sunday nights at the Royal Court of 
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1605. Today John Marston would be a gift to Paul 
Slickey—at the age of twenty-four his verses were 
burnt by the Archbishop of Canterbury, at twenty- 
five he insulted Ben Jonson and had his ears boxed 
in public, at thirty he collaborated with Jonson 
and was sent to gaol for a play which offended the 
Scots. The Dutch Courtesan shows the Jacobean 
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of the poor whores, and playing elaborate practi- 
cal jokes on old college chums at the foot of the 
gallows. Marston’s women are much more indi- 
vidual than his men, but Joan Littlewood has 
allowed her merry crew to make too much noise 
and too little sense. 


Woven Pinnacles 


By KENNETH 


THe American designer Charles 
Eames recently flew in—as 
they say—and told us how 
to make the most of the 
philosophies of great architects 
like Mies van der Rohe and 
the late Frank Lloyd Wright. 
We must ‘take these pinnacles, 
he said, ‘and weave them together as a web to 
form a platform upon which we can stand and 
from which we could reach out.’ For Mr. Eames 
this was a coherent remark. It stood out like a 
sore thumb in a naughty world. At any other 
time we might have had some difficulty in getting 
the right picture of these woven pinnacles. But 
coming, as they did, in the middle of Mr. Eames’s 
contribution to the annual discourses at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, they seemed 
solid and reassuring. It was nice to think of these 
secure webbed platforms, as we heard how the 
world is ‘so threaded with high-frequency inter- 
dependence that it acts as one great nervous 
system and requires all the feed-back controls 
man has devised to keep it from oscillating itself 
out of existence.’ 

Mr. Eames’s subject was the fashionable one 
of communications. This was ironic because, like 
most American designers, he can communicate 
in designs but not in words. The chairs he is 
famous for are pleasant enough, until he de- 
scribes them as ‘anti-gravitational devices.’ And 
then, for me at any rate, they take on a new 
form. I shall never sit in an Eames chair with- 
out having the uncomfortable feeling that it is 
stopping me from falling to the ground. For 
some doubtless deep-rooted reason I like to think 
of a chair as something that holds me up. I have 
a nasty feeling that this jargon is all part of a 
subliminal sales technique. I suspect that it is 
an essential part of Eames’s designs, just as the 
colour and appearance of coffee labels are now 
an essential part of coffee. Do more people buy 
moulded plastic chairs because their designer has 
said: ‘Our object was to make this high-perform- 
ance material accessible to the consumer in a 
chair that would ultimately give it a high per- 
formance per dollar’? (To save you translating, 
this means that what was wanted was a tough 
chair that was comparatively cheap.) If the 
jargon isn’t simply the brand image, why does 
Eames use it? Is he just fooling? 

The answer is that he is fooling everyone 
except himself. He has the honesty and humility 
to break through his helter-welter of words, his 
megalo-jumbo of ideas, and admit that his 
theories are ‘very foggy indeed.’ And like Buck- 
minster Fuller, the American dome designer who 
calls himself ‘a protagonist of the Design 
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Initiative,” he frequently interrupts himself to 
explain that he is merely ‘thinking aloud.’ Like 
Mr. Fuller, who gave last year’s RIBA discourse, 
we forgive him for not preparing what he says 
—but for a different reason. We forgive Mr. 
Fuller because it is such a relief when he leaves 
off, and we feel that his nightmare high-speed 
soliloquies (‘I'm an exploratory prober into 
anticipatory design science’) must hurt him more 
than they hurt us. We forgive Mr. Eames because 
of his little-boy-lost look, and because he some- 
times makes us feel there is a glimpse of light 
at the end of the tunnel, as when he says that 
‘The best example of industrial design in Britain 
is the London taxi-cab.” 

But we really must stop being so forgiving to 
these importers of American design propaganda, 
If we don’t we shall be overwhelmed by their loud 
thinking. Will Mr. Eames please regard this as 
an open letter, begging him to do a little home- 
work before he comes back in the autumn to 
give the Lethaby lectures at the Royal College 
of Art? I would have suggested that he might 
bring a public relations officer with him. But 
I've recently suffered rather badly from the pen 
of a PRO who works for Ernest J. Kump. Mr. 
Kump has been practising architecture in Cali- 
fornia for many years, though he likes to think 
he has spent those years on ‘research into space 
environment.’ When his PRO steps in to clarify 
this claim, things get much worse and we read 
that ‘Man spends his life on earth moving stuff 
from here to there, combining this with that and 
piling it up in different forms to suit different 
purposes.’ You may wonder what this has to do 
with Ernest J. The PRO hastens to explain that 
‘Mr. Kump has given us hope for the day after 
tomorrow.’ 

Good. But in the meantime, what? I thought 
hope was less than two days away when I came 
across the design philosophy of another Ameri- 
can, Raymond Spilman. His use of words is 
astoundingly simple. But the words add up to 
something beyond one’s wildest Eames. The 
public don’t want bad designs, he says, but they 
buy them because they are so unsure of them- 
selves. Apparently the American male is ‘easily 
and completely dominated by the haberdashery 
clerk, the head waiter and the automobile sales- 
man, none of whom is a real design authority.’ 
While I was pondering on the role of the head 
waiter in the design world, I was completely 
thrown off my woven pinnacle by Mr. Spilman’s 
pay-off line. ‘The visual aspects of a country’s 
products,’ he writes, ‘are far. more important than 
whether they are good or bad design.’ 

Mr. Eames is one up on his tongue-twisted 
contemporaries. He expresses himself in films a5 
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well as in words, thus proving that incoherence 
should be seen and not heard. He uses film 
sequences as he uses sentences. His own grammar 
of the cinema was particularly well demonstrated 
in Two Baroque Churches, which was shown 
here the other day for the first time and is now in 
the hands of the British Film Institute. This is a 
collection of coloured stills, edited to match an 
organ toccata. The images—some of them are 
very beautiful in themselves—form a patch- 
work that is interesting and infuriating. At the 


Television 





end of the film you have the impression that 
you've seen some baroque churches, just as at 
the end of an Eames talk you feel that something 
has been said. But it is a tourist’s-eye view of 
the buildings. Now I come to think of it, Mr. 
Eames gives us a tourist’s-eye view of the English 
language. After hearing him you feel he has only 
had time, in a short visit, to ‘do’ the more im- 
portant words, and that one day he'll come back 
to turn impressions of landmarks and beauty spots 
into knowledge of the landscape as a whole. 


Pilate at the Helm 


By PETER FORSTER 


SEEING is believing: therein 
lies a particular danger of tele- 
vision reporting. Though the 
old cliché that the camera can- 
not lie has long since been 
discredited (with fresh proof 
every time one sees a film star 
in the flesh), less notice is taken 
of the delusion which leads us to assume that 
anything we see somebody saying must be true. 
I refer here not to opinions but facts. Like jesting 
Pilate, too few television producers or inter- 
viewers stay for the answer, being prepared often 
to accept as true fact a statement that can be 
refuted; and so viewers are misled in the name 
of free speech. 





Last week, for example, when all the news pro- 
grammes were scurrying around to get hold of 
people who knew either Margot Fonteyn or 
Panama in order to present them in the usual 
way as ‘authorities, Tonight produced a Mr. 
George Pendle, who explained convincingly that 
the present trouble was a dispute between two 
wealthy power-blocs in a land where the 
peasants must struggle to earn a bare living. Two 
hours later This Week unearthed a splendid, jolly, 
Carlton-Browne-like old buffer who had once been 
Our Man in Panama. Ah, yes, charming little 
place, charming people, no intellectuals there, 
knew the President well, charming man, very 
quiet, for once HM Government gave a good 
entertainment allowance, sure it was a gay little 
revolution, no hanging-by-the-neck-until-dead 
kind of stuff. Trying to keep a straight face, 
Ludovic Kennedy then asked whether Panama 
was a democracy. At once a crafty look crossed 
the wide, genial features: ah, yes, this was the 
kind of question you interviewer chaps always 
asked, well, if it meant did the chaps at the 
bottom have the same chance as the chaps at the 
top, the answer was (long, long pause) very 
nearly! After which presumably a good many 
viewers (like HM Government before them) 
thought they had heard the truth about Panama. 
Unimportant? Possibly, but to let dubious state- 
ments pass unchallenged as facts is the thin end 
of a wedge that could become dangerously thick. 
In the Budget debate Mr. Harold Wilson made 
a gaffe in getting his facts wrong, duly repeating 
his false assertion on television. In the House 
he quite properly apologised; there was no retrac- 
tion on television, and most viewers must have 
assumed that he had got his facts right. 





One helpful safeguard in this tricky field which 
might be employed more is to establish references. 
The more I know about a speaker, the better I 
am able to judge his words. Dr. Stafford-Clark 
does an extremely tactful job on the BBC’s ad- 
mirable, if sometimes almost too harrowing, 
Lifeline programmes, but when he takes the kind 
of Roman Catholic line he did in the recent pro- 
gramme on abortion I want to know whether in 
fact he is a Catholic. Likewise I want to know a 
man’s party if he is supposed to be putting me 
in the picture politically, and which paper he 
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writes for; it might help if Tonight announced 
that all outside journalists would be from the 
Observer unless otherwise stated. 

In the more straightforward department of 
news bulletins, the BBC could really shake off a 
few cobwebs. They show the news sense of an 
old-fashioned, half-illustrated magazine. Last 
week I compared two bulletins: ITN immediately 
picked out Macmillan’s no-early-election hint at 
Preston, BBC heavily summarised the speech; 
ITN had film of a Soho robbery, BBC a verbal 
mention; ITN gave film of Dame Margot in 
Miami, BBC showed a long item about heart 
specialists off to Moscow; ITN showed a photo- 
graph of the Dartmoor escapee, BBC described 
him. And twenty-four hours after ITN had 
met her, BBC sent to see Dame Margot’s mother 
a reporter who came back with the most 
appallingly conducted interview since Woodrow 
Wyatt went around asking Liberian natives if they 
were really happy. This is not a question of BBC 
setting its sights higher than ITN, simply that 
it makes less of the same material. 

ITV’s extra liveliness also gave Ludovic Ken- 
nedy’s interview with Mountbatten the edge (as 
well as half an hour's start) on Dimblieby’s. The 
former was direct, brisk, incisive, and his Lord- 
ship, dressed overall, responded in an impressive 
quarterdeck manner. The BBC tried a This Is 
Your Life approach by confronting him with film 
from his past, whereupon he repeated exactly the 
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same facts and opinions he had offered to Ken- 
nedy. As for Mr. Dimbleby, he is clearly a very 
pleasant man; he exudes good will; like Polonius, 
his eyes purge thick amber and plum-tree gum; 
his voice is a verbal genuflection. If only he, and 
his men, would be sharper, brighter, quicker. 

An offbeat half-hour of a kind worth doing 
often was Denis Mitcheli’s A Soho Story, about 
Mac, former doorman of the Mandrake Club in 
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that falsely glamourised slum north of Shaftes- 
bury Avenue. The narrative devices were pon- 
derous and some of the sets unconvincing, but 
several of the local eccentrics were marvellous 
catches and Mac himself excellent value (‘I can’t 
stand British popular religious paintings—Christ 
always looks like Leslie Howard!’), proving yet 
again what a good bet is your extrovert Celt when 
it comes to the unselfconscious monologue. 


The Man Under St. Paul’s 


By ISABEL 


The Doctor’s Dilemma. (War- 
ner.) — Warlock. (Odeon, 
Marble Arch.) 

‘Do not try to live for ever. 

fb You will not succeed,’ seems 

4 S the only indubitably true re- 
r mark in that piece of wobbly 

and impassioned rhetoric, the 

preface to The Doctor's Dilemma. But how and 
when to die, and who ought to, is another matter, 
and the subject of Shaw’s crankiest piece of stage 
polemics. This has now been transferred to the 
screen with enormous style by Anatole de Grun- 
wald (producer and script writer, pretty closely 
after Shaw) and Anthony Asquith (director). 
The particular dilemma of the play is one that 
comes up, theoretically at least, pretty often in 
modern life: a circular argument something like 
Mr. Philip Toynbee’s recent poser about Lolita, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the man pinned under- 
neath it. Should you destroy St. Paul’s Cathedral 
if it meant saving a single life? Should you, given 
the choice, destroy a morally despicable great 
artist (with a St. Paul's latent in him) or a morally 
admirable non-artist? That a great artist may be 
morally despicable is another of those circular 
questions involving art and morality, the nature 
and importance of them both; and Shaw, the most 
indefatigable mouse that ever danced entertain- 
ingly round his own wheel of paradox and con- 
jecture, never answered it. An artist and a moralist 
himself, and both at a fiery level of conviction, he 
must have had a dilemmaed time of it himself. 
To me the film’s big surprise is Dirk Bogarde’s 
portrayal of Louis Dubedat. For years this intel- 
ligent actor has been condemned to play wet, glum 
heroes without the smallest bite or humour, and 
achieved the sort of ‘pop’ reputation that looked 
like condemning him to look wan and wistful for 
ever. In Louis Dubedat he has his revenge on 
every role of the sort he ever played—for what 
would seem to epitomise the Bogarde hero better 
than this brilliant consumptive, who actually dies 
on the screen? He plays the part with a hectic high 
spirits that really convinces one he is (a) dying, 
and taking a final kick at life while he has the 
chance; (b) morally impossible, as we and the 
doctors soon know; and (c) likely to raise the sort 
of devotion Jennifer has for him. He achieves this 
though Shaw and romantic love are temperamen- 
tally so irreconcilable that no amount of cunning, 
or even touching persuasion, can move one to 
believe in Shaw’s words of love: the single 
exchange of such words between Louis and his 
wife has been turned into a love scene in the film 
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because of the way the pair behave and look—the 
effect of reading the same scene is totally different. 
Anyway, with Mr. Bogarde convincing as roman- 
tic hero phoney and/or genuine, romantic cad 
ditto, and consumptive, all at once, and the always 
lively and touching Leslie Caron as his Jennifer, 
the central situation is satisfactory from start to 
finish. The doctors (Felix Aylmer and Robert 
Morley especially) have the air of sinisterly fruity 
enjoyment I feel certain Shaw intended, except for 
John Robinson in the almost impossible part of 
Ridgeon, who looks as unhappy as a murderer 
ought to right from the start before he ever 
thought of murder. With Cecil Beaton’s much- 
praised designs for Miss Caron’s clothes I quarrel; 
for, with her sculptured hair (treated not so much 
like hair as like fabric, a flat, smooth sheet to be 
looped and tied and bundled), they are so obtrusive 
that they take one’s eye and mind too long and 
too violently off what is happening. If you wanted 
an electrifying effect on a bored audience, they 
would do splendidly; but the play is quite electric 
enough, and Miss Caron quite striking enough, 
without them. The colours, though, are superb, 
oranges and browns and olive greens, like counter- 
panes from one’s childhood. 

Warlock (director: Edward Dmytryk; ‘U’ 
certificate) is a fair to middling Western, which, 
considering it has Henry Fonda, Anthony Quinn, 
Richard Widmark and Dolores Michaels in it, 
ought to be rather more than that. Henry Fonda 
plays a man who hires himself out to lawless com- 
munities as their marshal, with powers to restore 
order and the personality, as well as the shooting 
skill, to do so; Anthony Quinn is a cripple who 
rides along with him; Richard Widmark a re- 
formed thug who sets up in moral opposition to 
the pair of them. The acting is first-rate, the 
atmosphere tense and adult; yet there is a curious 
lifelessness about it that makes it, for some reason, 
a forgettable and not a memorable Western. 

Most of last week I spent as part of a jury at 
the second Harrogate festival of ‘Films in the 
Service of Industry,’ a salutary experience rather 
like that of a publisher who spends most of his 
days reading fiction and poetry, and is suddenly 
plumped down in the stockroom for a set time with 
nothing to read but textbooks and manuals, 
factual and purely functional stuff to be judged 
on specific results. In that leisurely watering-place 
where once (they claim) they could (given the 
right time of year) whistle up a cabinet meeting 
at any moment, since every Minister would be 
found within whistling distance, everyone who 
came to the festival was in some way connected 
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with films but came from a different directiog 
from everyone else, so that our very separateness 
and the variety of our reasons for being there 
reminded anyone who needed to-be reminded of 
the scope of the film and the long distances it can 
travel, in intention and in result, from the feature 
films that are the staple diet of most filmgoers, 
and even of film critics. There were the indus- 
trialists, the educationalists, the boffins and tech- 
nologists and visual-aiders, the PROs from the big 
firms or agencies that, for one reason or another, 
make films; and there were seven juries judging 
films in nine categories with names like Sales Pro- 
motion for Specialist Audiences or Education and 
Training Within Industry. The British Transport 
Commission swept the board, and took six awards 
out of twenty-five. And we all returned to our 
separate sorts of film-making or film-seeing, our 
heads fairly bursting with steelworks and glass- 
blowing and atomic energy, after a busy busman’s 
holiday, among buses from all sorts of unfamiliar 
and recondite routes. I am glad to hear that there 
is talk of expanding it further, and making it an 
international event. 


Art 


Black is a Colour 


By SIMON HODGSON 


HUYSMANS was always a bore, 
and Poe was a bore most of the 
time. Some have thought Odilon 
Redon a bore also. Sickert, most 
enthusiastic of critics, referred 
to his ‘portentous emptinesses.’ 
And yet, at the Arts Council in 
St. James’s Square, a selection 
of his lithographs, mainly from the third set of 
the Tentation de Saint-Antoine (encompassing the 
world of Huysmans and Poe but inspired, when 
all is said and done, by Flaubert), are among the 
most remarkable things to be seen in London now. 
And they are shown very aptly at a time when 
modern English printmakers are exhibiting a few 
hours away in Whitechapel. At the ‘Graven 
Image’ exhibition, despite some fine prints, one 
is left with an impression of sameness, same 
symbols, same approach to surface and colour. 

The lithographs of Redon were, to my know- 
ledge, exclusively in black and white, but the 
depth, the variety, the subtlety, and the richness 
of his shaded blacks approach colour in‘an almost 
uncanny fashion; it is not difficult to recognise 
in this printmaker the exquisite colourist of the 
Japanesque flower decorations. Look especially 
at the plate (No. 14) ‘Des fleurs tombent, et la téte 
d'un python parait for its velvet darkness; or at 
‘11 tombe dans l’abime’ (No. 26) for the staggering 
light of the horses in the sky. These are, in their 
own personal fashion, fascinating; as artefacts 
they are master works by a craftsman who had 
so learned his job that he could push his medium 
far beyond its more usually recognised resources. 
Many contemporary lithographers will no doubt 
look back in envy at the accomplishment of these 
plates, mainly executed at the start of-Redon’s 
career, and done by someone who was, anyway, 
mainly a painter. 

But technique apart, the mood is not so easily 
admired. ‘Cloying horror,’ ‘mystical half-world, 
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Sumrte 


...Of Course 


To heighten immeasurably 
your pleasure in your 
leisure—a Sumrie two-piece 
suit—made for the man 
who cares about clothes, 
even on his carefree days. 





LONDON THE SUMRIE SHOP 
AT ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
REGENT STREET, W.1 


ABERDEEN MELDRUMS 
BELFAST MOORE & WOOD 
. BRADFORD BROWN, MUFF’S 
DONCASTER RHODES & ROSSLYN 
LEEDS MATTHIAS ROBINSON 
MIDDLESBROUGH NEWHOUSES 
- NEWCASTLE BAINBRIDGES 
NOTTINGHAM RHODES & 
ROSSLYN 
SHEFFIELD STEWART & STEWART 
SOUTHAMPTON BASTICKS 
SWANSEA SIDNEY HEATH 


| 
| 
| 














MONEY MATTERS 


- Common Sense Investment 


Money matters so much that nowadays one can’t afford 
to risk what has been so hard to save. It’s awfully 
tempting to chance your arm and speculate. Rich over- 
night—and so on. But more often than not it doesn’t 
come off, and your Capital—all or part of it—has gone. 


A good Building Society is hard to beat for safety of 
Capital and of Income. In the ‘Planet’ for instance, you 
can invest small sums or up to £5,000,-every pound of 
which is redeemable at any time at a pound. No de- 
preciation whatsoever. The dividend, paid half-yearly 
and computed from day to day, is always as high as is 
prudently possible. And it is net, the Society paying the 
Income Tax. 

The “Planet” was established in 1848; its assets are 
£11,000,000 and Reserves exceed £500,000. 


3 % NET, PER ANNUM 


«=e equal to £6.2.5 per cent on invest- 
ments taxable at standard rate 
4 No cost at all on investment or withdrawal, 


Write for details 
THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2 Tel: Monarch 8985 
(Member of The Building Societies Association) 

















let’s get the 
facts straight 





Just out: “STEEL-FACT & FICTION”, 
a new booklet giving you the truth 
about Steel. 


Everyone agrees that Steel is vital to us. How 
should the Industry be organised to serve us 
best ? The booklet answers this question and 
gives you facts about Steel —- not theories. 

We believe that this new booklet will help 
you to make up your own mind about Steel. 
It is very easy to get your copy free of charge : 
just fill in your name and address below and 
post -a 2d. stamp is sufficient if the envelope 
is unsealed. 
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Steel- 


Rs a i 
l " 
“STEEL -FACT AND FICTION ” 
: To : Information Office, The British Iron and Stee) Federation, ; 
| Steel House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. , 
1 

1 Please send me a free copy of “STEEL-FACT AND ; 
FICTION ” 
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‘Oriental fantasy,’ ‘jewelled,’ ‘evil,’ ‘sickly 
religiosity’—all these terms and more have been 
used about Redon’s prints. The meticulous obser- 
vation which gives conviction to his more extrava- 
gant and disturbing images, anatomical and 
botanical minutia which heighten the intricacy 
and verisimilitude of images representing ideas, 
worry many people. Yet this is, in a more logical 
and bolder way, very much what Francis Bacon, 
for example, has been attempting in recent years. 

Redon was a realist who achieved mastery very 
late—his training and his intentions were ill- 
defined and erratic until his middle thirties. His 
subject matter, together with his interest in 
Oriental objects, ideas, and design, is very per- 


A Doctor’s Journal 






























How important is family plan- 
ning as a determinant of 
population size? The ordinary 
Observer, looking at present- 
day Britain, might reply that 
it must count for something, 
and. perhaps a good deal, in 
-the limitation of children in the 
average family: in Victorian days, surely, house- 
holds of eight and ten and twelve weren't 
uncommon, whereas now they are rare. But these 
are impressions; facts (as in so many other areas 





sonal to him alone—he did not make his borrow- 
ings from Japan cosy and European as did many 
of his followers. He was Delacroix’s countryman, 
but he was also Manet’s direct contemporary. 
And above and beyond his day and age he was 
not content with mere reality (impressionism); 
‘Ceux qui restent dans ces limites bornées se 
condamnent a un idéal inférieur.’ He was, if you 
like, no broken-down Edgar Alan Poe, or tepidly 
naughty Huysmans, but the first psychological 
artist—ever?—or simply perhaps the first of his 
kind since Diirer. His work has the aplomb and 
certainty that one associates with great men, and 
in these plates he fails to communicate his inten- 
tion very, very seldom. 


Boom in Babies 


By MILES HOWARD 


in the study of society) were few. Now some are to 
be found in a paper by Ronald Freedman and 
his colleagues in the Scientific American for April. 

Until quite lately in the history of mankind, 
population growth was controlled by the three 
factors of birth, migration and death. Now—in 
the States at any rate—migration is a minor fac- 
tor, and the death-rate has fallen to a low and 
stable level. The birth-rate is what matters. Over 
the past seventy years or so, the use of various 
contraceptive measures has begun to show its 
effects on the ‘graph’ of population in most of 
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the Western nations. During the years of the 
Great Depression, the US birth-rate dropped to 
the lowest level it has ever reached; it was pre- 
dicted that the population would no longer 
expand and might even decline. The prophets did 
not foresee the ‘baby boom’ after the war and 
the steep rise in total number that went with it. 
Control of conception (by whatever means) does 
not necessarily mean that families are always 
small—in times of prosperity, when parents feel 
confident about their own and the country’s 
future, the number of children will rise. 

The team whose survey is summarised here set 
out to find how couples felt about family plan- 
ning, how widely it is practised and how the sub- 
groups, among those who were studied, differed 
in their practice. Some 2,700 white women be- 
tween eighteen and thirty-nine were interviewed 
at length, and data were sought on pregnancies, 
methods of contraception and plans for the 
future. The ‘sample’ was so chosen as to be a 
reasonably representative cross-section of the 
seventeen million white married couples in this 
age-group in 1955. A complete record of the re- 
quired data was obtained from 91 per cent. of 
the sample, and this is taken to show that family 
planning is now accepted as a topic that can be 
discussed and inquired about in a matter-of-fact 
way: indeed (if refusal to answer be taken as 
an index) it is regarded as a much less ‘personal’ 
matter than income. Contraception, in this sur- 
vey, was defined as ‘any measure of limitation 
of the family, except sterilisation.’ 

The first, and perhaps most important, con- 





‘*] shall never feel quite the same about Mr. SELWYN LLOYD again,”’ 





(or, a8 TAPER would have him, the REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF HOYLAKE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL!) 

Thus, Mr. Majdalany of the ‘Daily Mail’ 
comments on the BOULTING BROTHERS new 
film 


‘CARLTON-BROWNE --F' QO” 


He goes on; “No age ever exposed itself 
more temptingly to the barbs of the satirist, yet 
British films are maddeningly slow to take advan- 
tage of this. Be grateful, therefore, for ROY AND 
JOHN BOULTING” .. . (and their latest film) 


‘CARLTON-BROWNE -:-F' GC. 


It “misses no possible point,” states Mr. 
Majdalany. “‘ Tremendous fun and always witty 
... the perfect film for MR. MACMILLAN to show 
MR. KRUSCHEV. ” 

It was only a matter of time, writes Mr. 
Monsey in the ‘ Sunday Express,’ before “ those 
twin satirical devils . . . got around to that great 
bastion of power and politics and beautifully 
groomed men which is the Foreign Office.” 


‘CARLTON-BROWNE <«-F' ©, 

























he goes on, “ is subtle, witty and cauterising 
satire . . . good Tories and Socialists alike will 
agree that it scores an inner.” 

In the ‘Evening Standard’ Mr. Waterman 
points out that, “ Few men can have done so 
much to raise the sale of dyspepsia tablets around 
Whitehall . . . a cruel blow . . . the satire is mostly 
as sharp as the crease in spongebag trousers.” 

We hope to have established the fact that 


‘CARLTON-BROWNE --F CO. 


is likely to be of greater interest to eggheads 
than to deadheads. It stars TERRY-THOMAS 
(a beautifully turned performance rapturously re- 
ceived), PETER SELLERS (whose work one 
journal describes as “a small masterpiece”) and, 
for those who prefer their brains allied to beauty, 
lovely pneumatic LUCIANA PAOLUZZL 


‘CARLTON-BROWNE «-F' (CQ) 


on release this week, is a BOULTING BROTHERS’ 
production for BRITISH LION FILMS. 


LONDON GENERAL RELEASE from MAY 3 
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clusion from the survey is that the principles of 
regulation of number and of spacing of children 
were accepted by every section of the population. 
Less than 5 per cent. of the women indicated 
unqualified disapproval of limitation. Of the 
couples classed as ‘fecund’—those who know 
themselves to be fertile—83 per cent. had adopted 
some kind of contraception and another 7 per 
cent. intended to do so after having the number 
of children they wanted. No significant difference 
in the practice of contraception between metro- 
polis, small town and country. Some 12 per cent. 
of all the pregnancies, in the women interviewed, 
were described as ‘accidental’; an unwanted 
pregnancy was more likely to occur in a large 
family than in a small one. Apropos of this, the 
authors comment that an unplanned conception 
does not always mean that the child is unwanted: 
unluckily, what it does mean, often enough, is that 
the parents compensate for their latent resent- 
ment of the new arrival by an anxious over- 
protectiveness. I have little doubt that the unex- 
pected conception, while a couple are employing 


Consuming Interest 





a contraceptive method, is much more likely to 
be the result of carelessness or ignorance on 
the part of the users than failure of the method 
itself: the causes of failure, in short, are to be 
sought in the individual rather than in the tech- 
nique. One such cause is the emotional ‘block’ 
that exists in many women in relation to any 
device or method for the prevention of preg- 
nancy; even though it has all been discussed, 
and they seem to have accepted the idea, the 
drive towards conception is so strong that it pro- 
vokes an unwitting misuse of the method. An 
exploratory survey, of the kind I have outlined 
above, could be made even more valuable if it 
were supplemented by an inquiry into the atti- 
tudes of present-day women towards pregnancy 
and its prevention, and the maternal role—not 
only explicit ‘opinions,’ but emotional orienta- 
tion, as shown by behaviour and life-pattern. Has 
the young woman of today begun to repudiate 
her function as a wife and mother? If so, is she 
obliged to deny or suppress a primary biological 
need? 


Simplified Catering 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


PoPULAR catering—a satisfac- 
a tory meal easily available for a 
( 2 } lot of people at reasonable 
‘. IN ot prices—has never been as good 
‘g p’ in Britain at it is on the Con- 

© tinent or in the United States. 
The food is of poor quality, it is 
badly cooked and badly served 
and it costs more than it should. It is time some- 
thing was done about this and it is time the cater- 
ing trade stopped grumbling about the public and 
the press being too demanding and overcritical. 
We want a service and are prepared to pay for it; 
the trade is there to provide it and should enjoy 
doing so. 

Since food rationing ended there has been a 
welcome development in a section of the trade 
which takes the form of concentrating on essen- 
tials. Lyons Corner Houses and some of Forte's 
restaurants are the best examples. Here you will 
find short but well-planned menus, good food, 
good service, cleanliness, good lighting and décor 
and, outside the rush hours of 1 to 2 and 6 to 7, 
no queues. Even in the rush hours good planning 
and layout have reduced queues considerably. 

The Corner Houses show best how, on a large 
scale, the change in this kind of catering has 
occurred. Each Corner House used to have half 
a dozen restaurants all more or less the same and 
each about as unenterprising as the rest. Now each 
is entirely different from the others and, in the 
Coventry Street Corner House, for example, you 
decide first what you want to eat and at what 
approximate price and then go to the Wimpy Bar 
for hamburgers and coffee, to the Piccadilly for 
a mixed grill or pancakes, to the Chicken Fayre 
for chicken or duck or to the Seven Stars for a 
Steak, ribs of beef or grilled sole. 

The service is good because working conditions 
for the staff are good; the food is good to start 
with and is kept that way by being cooked in the 
Open to order rather than in large amounts behind 
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the scenes and left to keep hot and dry up; the 
wines are well chosen and reasonably priced; the 
chefs are specialists and experts because jobs are 
broken down so that each chef has only one job 
to do, does it often and so does it well. This means, 
of course, that he is not a chef in the real sense 
at all. He could no more prepare all the dishes 
on a large menu than could a waiter, but he can 
do what he is expected to do very well indeed. He 
is paid rather less than a fully qualified chef would 
be and the saving on staff wages is passed on to 
the customer in lower prices. 

Two criticisms which I found to be unjustified : 
firstly, if you go to the Chicken Fayre, let us say, 
because you want roast chicken and it turns out 
that your partner wants a steak, she (he) cannot 
have it. This is unavoidable when the menu is 
(purposely) a short one. But Corner Houses are 
places to go to when you have decided in advance 
what you feel like eating and you choose the 
restaurant which specialises in your choice. Be- 
sides, at every Corner House there is a Brasserie 
with a longer and more varied menu suitable for 
people who have not made up their minds in 
advance. 

Secondly, the wine list in these restaurants is 
a very short one. What if you want a wine not on 
the list? The list is short to avoid embarrassing 
people who do not know their wines and who are 
pleased to have the appropriate one chosen for 
them, but anyone who wants a wider choice of 
wines is encouraged to ask for the Corner House’s 
complete wine list which is, by any standards, a 
good one. 

The Grill and Griddle and the Fish and Chick’n 
in Piccadilly Circus are the best examples of 
Forte’s popular catering. (I wish that both 
Lyons and Forte’s were a little less twee in 
choosing names for their restaurants.) The Fish 
and Chick’n has tables, waiter service, wines, 
beer and spirits, and room for about ninety 
people. The Grill and Griddle is a brilliant 
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piece of design and organisation. It is in 
the form of a series of bays running across a 
long, narrow room. Each bay has twelve places 
and is looked after by two waitresses so that each 
waitress has to attend to only six (ever changing) 
customers. Almost everything—for the waitress 
and the customer—is to hand. In each bay there is 
a hot-plate for coffee and milk, a heated con- 
tainer for the two soups on the menu and another 
for soup bowls, a supply of rolls, butter and nap- 
kins, a container for used crockery and a cash 
register. Between each two places there is a con- 
tainer for the menu, four kinds of sauce, vinegar, 
oil, salad cream, salt, pepper and English and 
French mustard. The idea is to allow the waitress 
to serve you at once with your first course and 
then to take the order for your main course to the 
grill so that it will be cooked when you are ready 
for it. The ‘kitchen’ runs the length of one wall 
and, as at the Corner Houses, is completely open. 
Salads, by the way, are kept fresh and made crisp 
by humid refrigeration. This restaurant is open 
from 8.30 a.m. to midnight; the menu ranges from 
two fried eggs and bacon at 4s. to fillet steak with 
grilled tomatoes and fried potatoes at 12s. 6d. 

Concentrating on essentials, offering only a 
limited number of dishes in each restaurant but 
doing the whole job very well at reasonable prices 
—this is what Lyons and Forte’s are doing. They 
are aiming at a completely different clientele from 
the clientele they were once concerned with (and 
still are in their smaller restaurants), and their 
efforts are being justifiably rewarded. I hope they 
will now begin to do something to improve the 
service at their smaller restaurants. 
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Which P is now published monthly by the Consumers’ 
Association Ltd. cA is a non-profit-making, independent 
body. CA tests the goods you buy in the shops and com- 
pares their value for money. Which? names the brands 
of all goods tested. Which P is sent 12 times a year to 
all associate members of cA. Associate membership 
costs only £1 a year. 

In the APRIL issue, Which? tests and reports on: 
Refrigerators - Smoking cures + Cutlery - Seals of 
approval - Other goods and services. 

Join cA now and get Which? every month. 
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And Now Nyasaland 
T. R. M. Creighton, Brian Freyburg 


The Law Officers John Lindsay 
Air Rights F.C. Gillman 
Palestinian Arabs Erskine B. Childers 
Sahara Oil Francois Caviglioli 
Easter Rev. Austin Lee 
Pour Prendre Congé Strix 
No Time for Reading 


A. G. Wilson, Mrs. Pamela Parsons 
Food for Thought E. A. Attwood, Gavin McCrone 


Press Council Cases Sir Linton Andrews 
Mr. Smyliie, Sir L.T. Fleming 
The New Towns Nicolas Hill 
Calvin A. Graves 





AND NOW NYASALAND 


Sim,—Mr. E. L. Johns, of Gadzema, Southern 
Rhodesia, wrote, in a letter on April 17, that my 
article describing the arrest of Guy Clutton-Brock 
as ‘poignant and tragic folly’ did a grave injustice to 
the country. ‘Surely Mr. Creighton knows that there 
should be no discrimination between a black man 
and a white man in a country which practises partner- 
ship. It was considered necessary . . . to arrest all 
members af the African National Congress and there- 
fore Mr. Clutton-Brock was arrested . . . along with 
the other African members.’ Mr. Johns is completely 
mistaken if he thinks that al] members of Congress 
were arrested. They were not. Five hundred alleged 
‘leaders’ were arrested; the rank and file were left at 
liberiy. Mr. Clutton-Brock was in no sense a leader; 
he was an ordinary member. He was arrested because 
he was white and in Congress. Discrimination against 
white deviationism is no better than any other dis- 
crimination. My point was that it is surprising that a 
country which ciaims to be founded on partnership 
arrested its most successful European exponent on 
such flimsy grounds. Mr. Johns’s contention that all 
this demonstrates ‘our determination not to coun- 
tenance one law for the African and another for the 
European’ rests upon a fallacy. Would he care to 
explain how he reconciles this statement with, for 
instance, the Pass laws, the Native Land Husbandry 
Act, the levies on African agricultural produce, or 
the existence of African locations, to give only a few 
examples. 

Dr. Monica Fisher, in her letter published on April 
24, wisely avoids the pitfalls of fact. She seems 
gnostically convinced (1) that the official view of 
Nyasaland’s economics is true; (2) that Africans are 
like children and Europeans like doctors treating 
them; (3) that in Ghana Blacks are exploited and 
oppressed by other Blacks and that in Rhodesia 
Blacks are not exploited and oppressed by Whites; 
4) that interracia] education, worship, shopping and 
railway travel can quickly be introduced into the 
Federation and will be accepted by Africans as a 
substitute for fair political representation; (5) that 
Mau Mav was not an anti-European but apparently 
an anti-African rebellion. 

' It is always difficult to discuss gnostic convictions. 
(1) above is challenged by much expert opinion. It is 
too complex a question for the chop logic of ‘it 
makes sense to us on the spot.’ Has Dr. Fisher con- 
sidered, for instance, the possibility that Nyasaland’s 
loss in custorns and excise revenue offsets its gains 
from the Federal exchequer? (2) is precisely the 
paternalist argument that Africans have conclusively 
shown they will no longer accept. (3), (4) and (5) are 
difficult to take seriously. Dr. Fisher would crown 
her great service to Central Africa if she could recog- 
mise that the aims she and I both have at heart— 
moderation, social justice; interracial equality and 
éntegration—can only be promoted by the extension 


of African political representation, the removal of 
discriminatory legislation and the abandonment of 
European oligarchic pretensions; and that this is all 
the ‘virulent and ill-informed press campaign in 
England’ (as she calls it) is asking for. | wish she would 
indicate any significant inaccuracies in this ‘campaign.’ 
Pharos’s lapsus calami about the constitution and 
Central African parties does not, after all, affect any 
of the points at issue. 

Miss Gillian Solly’s argument, written from Kenya, 
appears to be that Lord Malvern was justified in say- 
ing that all Africans are liars because all Europeans 
are liars too; but that in our case it does not matter 
because we are civilised, ethical Christian liars. I con- 
fess I find this as hard to follow as the argument that 
‘Taper and his like’ are almost forcing a struggle 
between Black and White upon Kenya. Is it Taper who 
is keeping 24 per cent. of the arable land of Kenya 
in the hands of about 10,000 White farmers? Is it 
Taper who is giving six million Africans less political 
power than 50,000 Europeans? The effectiveness and 
honesty of Mr. Michael Blundell’s new movement, 
on which she invites comment, will be judged by its 
readiness and ability to deal with facts such as these 
and change them.— Yours faithfully, 

T. R. M. CREIGHTON 
The Warden's Lodge, St. Patrick's Hall, 
Reading, Berks 


* 


Sir,— As a regular reader of some fifteen years’ stand- 
ing, I feel I can criticise you, in the words of Taper, 
for your ‘flagrant and increasing political dishonesty’ 
with regard to Africa. I have always taken the 
Spectator so as to get a balanced and witty summing- 
up of the events and trends of the day, but since the 
Nyasaland riots, I have only read biased vituperation 
of the ‘White settler.’ ‘Dr. Hastings Banda could not, 
prima facie, have planned mass murder as he was a 
member of the Church of Scotland.’ What fatuous 
reasoning is this? 

All the Africans Taper knows are more civilised 
than Lord Malvern. How many does he know, and 
are they a fair cross-section of the African com- 
munity? 

In your leader of March 3 occurs the phrase 

. nor the freedom that is accorded to white 
settlers to exploit and oppress non-whites, as in vir- 
tually every part of Africa where English is spoken.’ 
There are probably seven million Tanganyikans who 
would take you up on that, if only the vast majority 
were not illiterate. In the last two months, Tanganyika 
has merited only three lines of your valuable space, 
in an article on Nyasaland, despite the ‘social revolu- 
tion’ we have managed to pull off. Of course there 
were no race riots, bloodshed, or wicked white settlers. 

. . . The waves was all fiddlin’ and small, 
No wrecks and nobody drownded, 
In fact nothing to laugh at at all. 

Do try and be of assistance in Africa’s difficult 
problems and publish some balanced articles and 
criticism, or, to quote Taper again, ‘the steady grip 
of grossly biased presentation of political argument 
will begin to tell in the long run.’—Yours faithfully, 

BRIAN FREYBURG 
Ketembellion, Ol Molog, Moshi, Tanganyika 


THE LAW OFFICERS 

Sir,—In the issue of April 24 Taper drew attention 
to. the anomalous and possibly indefensible position 
of that ‘lawyer with political affiliations,’ the 
Attorney-General. He professed anxiety at the 
Waters Tribunal’s ‘tame’ acceptance of the notion 
of the Law Officer’s sanctity. The more one 
examines the Law Officer’s position, the more 
anxiety one feels. 

There are two controls in practice on the actions 
of the Attorney-General—those imposed by the 
courts and by the Houses of Parliament. Taper con- 
centrated on the latter and, it seemed, he would 
prefer the latter to have more control. That is to 
say, he wished the party lawyer to meet his con- 
trols, if at all, at the hands of a body dominated by 
his political fellows. For that very reason, one would 
think, the controls would be more firmly wielded 
if in the hands of the alternative body—the courts. 
At present the Attorney-General can escape Parlia- 
ment’s direction by claiming his acts as semi- 
judicial, for, as the Prime Minister said and Taper 
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quoted, ‘It would be a very bad thing if the House 
or Cabinet of the day tried to influence the semi- 
judicial functions of the Law Officers. .. .” At the 
same time the Attorney-General can escape the 
court’s jurisdiction by claiming his acts to be ad- 
ministrative, and probably he can duck the court’s 
censure if his acts are quasi-judicial. It may well be 
possible that he could avoid any dispute whatsoever 
over a given action if to Parliament he claimed it 
to be judicial or semi-judicial and to the courts to 
be administrative or quasi-judicial. There is no fixed 
meaning to these terms, no one to ensure con- 
sistency in the Attorney-General’s claims, and no 
assurance that what is ‘semi-judicial’ to Parliament is 
not also ‘administrative’ to the courts of law. 

To those who feel that the overreaching integrity 
of Membets of Parliament will suffice to ensure that 
the Attorney-General’s actions bring about justice one 
can only quote a well-known example. The Attorney- 
General of the day, having successfully prosecuted 
a man for treason, had also the right to decide 
whether that man could appeal to the House of 
Lords. Later the same Attorney-General was heard 
to say of the man, ‘I gave them choice of Casement 
or myself. Nothing gave me greater delight than the 
execution of Casement.’ 

‘In ordinary cases,’ said Lord Cranworth, ‘it is 
a just ground of exception to a judge that he is not 
indifferent, and the fact that he is himself a party, 
or interested as a party, affords the strongest proof 
that he is not indifferent.” It would be salutary if 
this requirement was extended to the Law Officers, 
be they administrators, semi-judges, quasi-judges or 
what you will.—Y ours faithfully, 

JOHN LINDSAY 
Hall Moss Lane, Bramhall, Cheshire 


AIR RIGHTS 

Sm,—In a note on BOAC in ‘Portrait of the Week’ 
in your issue of April 24, reference is made to our 
plan to fly from San Francisco ‘to Tokyo via Hong 
Kong.’ The intention (in fulfilment of a long-standing 
Anglo-American agreement) is to operate from San 
Francisco to Hong Kong via Tokyo—a difference of 
substantial importance from an airline point of view. 

The note also says that the Dutch have been refused 
the right to fly KLM aircraft to Singapore. This is not 
so. The position is that because of their enforced with- 
drawal from Indonesia and the need at that time to 
evacuate Dutch nationals, KLM, as a temporary 
measure, were allowed by the British Government 
five services a week terminating at Singapore; and 
notice was given that the frequencies would later be 
limited by degrees to one service a week. This 
frequency was considered to be reasonable for the 
Singapore/ Netherlands traffic, particularly bearing 
in mind that KLM had not previously operated 
terminating services at Singapore. 

In fact, the British Government's attitude to the 
Dutch on air rights has always been generous and 
KLM exercise considerably more traffic rights in 
British territories than BOAC, or any other British 
airline, exercise in Dutch territories-——Yours faith- 
fully, 

F. C. GILLMAN 
Chief Press and Information Officer 
British Overseas Airways Corporation, 

Stratton House, London, W1 

[We are sorry we went the wrong route; as to the 
rest of Mr. Gillman’s letter, it is such a perfect 
example of the large corporation finding excellent 
reasons for its own monopolies while inveighing 
against those of others (‘as a temporary measure,’ 
‘frequency was considered to be reasonable,’ ‘British 
Government's attitude to the Dutch on air rights has 
always been generous’) that it speaks for itself—and 
us.— Editor, Spectator.] 


PALESTINIAN ARABS 

Sm,—Mr. Rosenn (April 17) quite rightly corrects 
the original number of Arab refugees, though his 
figure of half a million is probably erring the other 
way. He makes the correction in an ostensible plea 
for help to ‘the average Israeli to be fair about this 
thorny problem.’ But in the heavy, biting sarcasm of 
his earlier paragraphs, and in his very next words, 
he robs his appeal of all validity. Extending his query 
to the number of vacated Arab homes, he dismisses 
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these as ‘the crumbling mud-huts of about half a 
million.’ 

I do not think he intended to mislead your readers. 
But his choice of words surely reflects the frightening 
superiority complex of much modern Zionism. A 
moment’s honest thought will remind Mr. Rosenn 
that Palestine Arabs built in stone; and that the use 
of the disdainful term ‘mud-huts’ is another sub- 
conscious expression of the familiar Zionist attitude 
that Arabs are some lower species of human being 
who forfeited right to land and property by not using 
it to the full. Mr. Rosenn presumably wants ‘the 
average Israeli’ to be fair towards Arabs. Yet Israelis, 
above all, should be ready to acknowledge that the 
quality of hearth and home is not what affects the 
homeless, but the fact of its loss. The Arabs’ homes 
may have been ‘backward’ by Western standards. But 
they were quite as precious to their owners, and their 
loss quite as heartbreaking, as were the lost homes of 
many European Jewish refugees. Human beings 
cherish what they have. Palestine Arabs were, and 
are, human’ beings. The world was asked to think of 
homeless Jews as human beings, and went so far in 
response to this appeal that every normal code of 
self-determination and entitlement was put to one side 
in Palestine. The world is surely entitled now to 
ask Israelis that they show a little humility and 
humanity towards the people they displaced. Nor is 
the asking merely moral. As long as Arabs see this 
constant Zionist arrogance, and see it unchallenged 
in the West, the Jews of Israel will find no safe haven 
in the Holy Land. They, and we, as well as the Arabs, 
will bear the consequences. 

It is not pleasant to have to make these observa- 
tions. But in all the years of Arab-Israeli impasse— 
and quite apart from deliberate official Israeli lying 
about such matters as the cause of the Arab Exodus 
—one great obstacle to a solution obtrudes. This 
tragic conflict is a problem in human relations, in 
which the reasonable fears and other reactions of 
both sides must be studied and met in any solution. 
The paramount reality is that Arab psychology has 
been heavily discounted to date—and to no small 
extent because of this underlying attitude, both Zionist 
and in the West, that Arabs are not quite as human 
as Jews or ‘advanced’ and ‘white’ Gentiles. It is in this 
spirit, very much thinking of the safety of Israelis, 
that I beg to comment on Mr. Rosenn’s letter.— 
Yours faithfully. ERSKINE B. CHILDERS 
Co. Dublin 


SAHARA OIL 

Smr,— With reference to the Sahara oil, as an Algerian 
of French birth allow me to add the following com- 
ment: 

The Sahara desert is in Africa, NOT in France 
and by the time the full possibilities of exploiting 
it have been investigated and developed, there is 
more than a likelihood that the Sahara will no 
longer be part of France’s overseas territory. 

This has been clearly stated by the President Ferhat 
Abbas: 

The provisional Government of the Algerian 
Republic solemnly reaffirms the inalienable right 
of the Algerian people to the Sahara Hinterland 
which by nature is part of Algeria. . . . 

and he goes on to warn those concerned that any 
obligations entered into by France relative to the oil 
deposits of the Sahara are considered void by the 
Provisional Government.—Y ours faithfully, 

FRANCOIS CAVIGLIOLI 
Longueville House, Needham Market, Suffolk 


EASTER 


Sir,—Mr. Richards seems to be the disputer over 
words. He makes an arbitrary contrast between ‘his- 
torical fact’ and ‘fervour-bred myth and symbol.’ 
There are no ‘historical facts,’ there can only be 
impressions, mediated through the senses of those who 
experience them, and, if they are to continue in time, 
set down in words. The argument seems to turn on the 
kind of impressions the writers of the Gospels were 
trying to describe. We have no means whatever of 
knowing what ‘actually’ happened two thousand 
years ago, all we have to go on is a record, set down 
in the terms of two thousand years ago, of certain 
€xperiences. ‘Fervour-bred myth’ is nonsense as it 
stands. The experiences were far too vital to be dis- 
Missed in such a way, but obviously they did have 
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“A lost thing could 1 never sind, 
Nor a broken thing mend; 
And I fear I shall be all alone 
When I get towards the end, 
Who will be there to comfort me 
Or who will be my friend?” 
HILAIRE BELLOC 


“I cannot hope to make you realise how grateful I feel for all the 
G.B.I. has done and is doing for me. The friend who read me 
your last monthly letter—which we loved—said, ‘You must know 
the writer very well indeed,’ and she could scarcely believe me 
when I told her that I had never met you. Now I leave myself in 
the hands of the G.B.I. as I know you will do the best you can for 
me, and I am always content to accept your decision. I am settling 
down to my new way of living and am feeling a lot more confident 
than I did at first.” 


You would not think that was from a blind person! Her only sister 
died and left her alone in the world, but she still has her own home, still 
types her children’s stories (which are published) and not surprisingly, 
commands the respect and affection of all around her. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


(for the benefit of Governesses and private teachers ) 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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to be clothed in myth in order to express fully their 
universal significance. To quote a single example over 
which I should imagine there could be no disagree- 
ment. Luke, who ‘dearly loves a good miracle,’ 
describes what could only have been a subjective 
experience, the descent of the Spirit at our Lord's 
baptism, as a dove coming down ‘in bodily form’ 
<somatikos). That is how Luke pictured it; but could 
anyone be found who would assert the Holy Spirit, 
at a certain historical moment, metamorphosed into 
a member of the pigeon family, columbida?—Y ours 
faithfully, 

AUSTIN LEE 


Sedeebrook Rectory, Grantham 


4 
POUR PRENDRE CONGE 
Sir,—For some years past I have made weekly con- 
tributions to the Spectator. You feel, and I agree, that 
this corvée cannot go on for ever without impos- 
ing on producer and consumer alike a scarcely 
tolerable strain. Henceforth I will haunt your pages 
less predictably. 

As I step off the treadmill I should like to thank 
you, sir, for letting me try for such a long time to 
make it work. In the readers who have borne with me 
I salute the Bulldog Breed.—Y ours faithfully, 

STRIX 

{This letter is referred to in ‘A Spectator’s Note- 
book.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


NO TIME FOR READING 


Sir,—The pity with Mr. Allsop’s article last week, 
‘No Time for Reading,’ at least as far as those in the 
publishing world are concerned, is that he asked all 
the right questions to all the wrong people. We already 
know that most of those he questioned are addicted 
to television rather than to reading and while it is, I 
suppose, a vague challenge to each and every pub- 
lisher to endeavour to draw people away from 
mentally effortless visual entertainment to creating 
their own entertainment through reading, this is not 
the prime question to which a publisher must attend. 
What publishers need to know a great deal more 
about are the factors which influence a person in buy- , 
ing a book. Clearly they must, partially at any rate, ' 
have answered this question already, since people are 
buying the increasing number of books published each 
year, but they still need to go into the problem of 
exactly what influences the book buyer—whether it be 
reviews, advertisements, outstanding literary merit, or 
merely a book by a favourite author. 
Mr. Allsop may have painted a gloomy picture in 
his article, but the fact remains that the reading and 
_ buying of books is increasing every year. Increased 
numbers of books borrowed from libraries, the huge 
influx of paper-back sales, the large number of 
flourishing book-clubs, and, above all, the fact that 
more and more books are being published each year, 
all these bear witness to the fact that reading is be- 
coming more popular as a form of relaxation and 
further study. To question the people who are known 
to buy and read books, people to be found in book- 
shops and libraries, university graduates, members of 
the scientific, legal and artistic professions, and readers 
of the literary weeklies, to find out what books they 
borrow from libraries, what books they buy and why 
they buy them, here surely is a challenge worthy of 
Mr. Allsop’s attention.—Y ours faithfully, 
A. G. WILSON 
65 Hillway, N6 
* 
Str,—1 am convinced, from personal experience, that 
the people interviewed by Mr. Allsop about their 
reading habits (or lack of them!) were indeed sadly 
typical, in spite of the references one sees from time 
to time about the large numbers of books taken from 
public libraries. This apparent discrepancy between 
public report and private observation has often 
puzzled me. - 

Surely many of those who say, ‘Oh, I’ve no time 
for reading,’ really mean that they do not value read- 
ing sufficiently highly to be prepared to buy time for 
it, although they may spend fairly large sums of 
money on various forms of entertainment or non- 
essential commodities. 

- One fect which has often struck me is the feeling 
of guilt which seems frequently to surround this 
question. On the one hand, some people say, in all 


honesty, that they would have a bad conscience if 
they spent time reading; on the other hand, there are 
those who probably feel guilty about not reading and 
who try to evade the issue by saying they have no 
time for it. Other leisure activities do not seem to be 
so charged with emotional and moral significance.— 
Yours faithfully, 

PAMELA PARSONS 
The White House, Holmer Green, 

High Wycombe, Bucks 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 

Sir,—As your correspondent, Colin Hands (Spectator, 
April 10) in his criticism of our article points out, it 
is certainly true that the present system of support, 
while giving the British farmers a price for their pro- 
duce which is among the highest in Europe, offers it 
to consumers at prices which are among the lowest. 
This is not magic; the difference is financed by taxa- 
tion. But the alternative is not dear food; this would 
only result if the present system were replaced by 
tariff barriers. The price the consumer pays in Britain 
is governed by the prices of imported food and it 
seems unlikely that the gradual reduction of support 
would alter these much in the long run, especially as 
the present danger is a threat of surplus supplies rather 
than shortage. 

In referring to other industries, one cannot justify 
agricultural protection on the grounds that two blacks 
make a white. But in any case, while a support ratio 
of about 25 per cent. in agriculture represents the 
industry's inability to compete, this is not so with the 
majority of tariffs found in other industries. Thus 
while the motor industry has a tariff of 30 per cent., 
its products sell abroad at very competitive prices, as 
the recent successes in America illustrate. Indeed, car 
producers for the most part seemed to welcome the 
prospect of a Free Trade Area. 

British agricultural protection seems to have little 
relevance to the difficulties in the underdeveloped 
countries. The problems are not technical or mechani- 
cal, but financial. Indeed, the £300 million spent on 
British agriculture would serve humanity far better 
if even a part of it were offered as a loan to these 
countries.—Y ours faithfully, 

E. A. ATTWOOD 
GAVIN MCCRONE 
Department of Agricultural Economics, 
University College of Wales 


PRESS COUNCIL CASES 


Sm,—It seems a pity that Pharos did not explain in 
some detail what he meant when he told us he found 
nauseating (a favourite word of his) the ‘odour of 
congratulatory self-exculpation’ arising from the 
Press Council report of April 16. Nobody else to 
my knowledge detected this bad smell. 

Who are supposed to have congratulated them- 
selves? The Press Council? The Council merely set 
forth its findings with a few explanatory particulars. 
Does Pharos mean that the papers found to have 
been unjustly accused congratulated themselves too 
effusively? After being bitterly attacked, as some 
of them were, why should they not let their readers 
know that the Press Council found in their favour 
and point the moral? 

Does Pharos mean that the Press Council as repre- 
senting the press always exculpates the press? This 
would not be true. The Council has rebuked a num- 
ber of papers. 

Your writer goes on to say, ‘The trouble is that the 
Press Council is ordinarily called upon to consider 
isolated articles or episodes which may or may not 
be discreditable to the newspapers involved but which 
are usually trivial: it does not have to deal with 
tendencies.’ 

Many cases coming before the Press Council are 
trivial in one sense. They do not concern London 
papers with gigantic circulations. They do not attract 
widespread public notice. But we act on the prin- 
ciple that if any citizen believes he has received an 
injustice at the hands of a newspaper he is entitled 
to put his case before the Council. A great many 
such cases have been satisfactorily dealt with. They 
were not trivial but vitally important to the persons 
concerned. 

As for the suggestion that the Press Council does 
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not deal with tendencies, Pharos should read the 
annual reports of the Press Council, in which ten- 
dencies such as the exploitation of sex and crime 
and intrusive reporting have been faithfully dealt 
with.—Y ours faithfully, 
LINTON ANDREWS 
Chairman, Press Council 
Yorkshire Post Office, Leeds, I 
[This letter is referred to in ‘A Spectator’s Note- 
book.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


MR. SMYLLIE, SIR 

Sir,—In his otherwise admirable feat of prehensilisa- 
tion, Patrick Campbell makes the serious error of 
suggesting that the Maestro would ever have been so 
meticulous as to file the brandy in the appropriate 
alphabetical] section of the filing cabinet. To my clear 
recollection, a much more flexible system of filing was 
in force. This, admittedly, had its disadvantages, re- 
sulting as it did in the complete disappearance of 
a contributor’s version of the end of Edwin Drood 
—a manuscript which, after some years’ work, he had 
submitted in the hope that it might be serialised by 
the newspaper. Nevertheless, the system did have the 
merit of encouraging a spirit of research among the 
staff:—Y ours faithfully 





L. T. FLEMING 
2 Oakeshott Avenue, Highgate West Hill, N6 


THE NEW TOWNS 


Sm,—For fifteen months I have lived in the New 
Town of Hemel Hempstead. New Towns are an 
important aspect of contemporary life, and presum- 
ably will increase in number, so it is important that it 
should be known what a wretched town has been 
built, rather than the Utopia which it could have 
been. 

Hemel Hempstead is a series of communities built 
on the hills surrounding an old town which lies in 
the valley. The Old Town has been added to, to pro- 
vide the amenities of a town—libraries, cinemas, big 
stores, etc. As the centre of the town lies at the 
bottom of the hills it is impossible for the average 
housewife to visit it often, as the bus service is poor, 
and the hills too steep to push a pram, so I shall only 
describe the community in which I live. 

There is no imagination or planning behind the lay- 
out of the community. The houses are jerry-built; the 
ground floors are entirely paved with tiles, making 
them as cold and draughty as a medieval outhouse. 
The houses are jammed together like a nineteenth- 
century slum. A large private building estate has sud- 
denly appeared on the green area which is theoretically 
meant to separate the communities. 

The few shops are built and look like matchboxes. 
They are situated at the edge of the community rather 
than in the middle, and sell a meagre selection of 
second-rate goods. There is nothing to distract the 
unfortunate housewife from the endless monotony 
and boredom of household chores. It would seem 
that everything has been sacrificed for uniformity and 
neatness. The community resembles a modern chicken 
farm, every chicken alone in its identical box, rather 
than a community built for humans to live and enjoy 
life in. 

Very few of those who have, or could, influence the 
destiny of the New Town have actually lived in it, 
whether town officials or journalists. I do not think 
they quite realise how very dreary and monotonous it 
is to live in a town where all the people are earning 
the same income and where all the buildings and fit- 
tings are identical and second-rate. 

To live in a New Town is like a foretaste of what 
England might become if the petty-mindedness and 
bureaucracy of a few is going to be allowed to 
dominate the lives of so many. Let someone who loves 
people, and not uniformity—beauty, and not drab- 
ness—build the next town.—Yours faithfully, 

NICOLAS HILL 
100 Spring Lane, Hemel Hempstead, Herts 


CALVIN 

Sir,—The birthplace of Calvin is NOYON (France) 
and not NYON (Switzerland). Crossword No, 1,038, 
April 3, 1959; 16 across (answer on April 17).—Yours 


faithfully, 
A. GRAVES 


5 Bede House, Manor Fields, SW15 
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Toynbee’s Greece 


By HUGH LLOYD-JONES 


the unit which he likes to isolate from the rest 
of history, hypostatise by means of an analogy 
with the human individual, and accommodate to 
the laws of his own peculiar compound of Hegel- 
ian determinism and Jungian theories of the 
‘collective unconscious.’ In this special sense, the 
‘Hellenic civilisation’ comprises not merely the 
civilisation of ancient Greece, but that of the 
Hellenised Orient and of the Roman Empire to 
the time of Constantine. This* is a modernised 
version of a book originally written in 1914 as 
part of a series. What it offers is a summary 
account of the political and military history of 
the Greco-Roman epoch. 

Ancient Greek thought presents, on the face of 
it, no strikingly close resemblance to nineteenth- 
century English liberalism; and yet the adherents 
of the latter have obstinately insisted on finding 
its reflection in the former. Lowes Dickinson, for 
instance, won a considerable reputation by pre- 
senting as an account of ‘the Greek view of life’ 
a book that tells one much about Victorian 
liberalism but nothing whatever about what it 
professes to describe. It is not specially interesting 
to read yet another account of Hellenism written 
from a Victorian liberal point of view: but one 
must be grateful to the author for not having 
allowed a belief in the liberal myth about the 
Greeks to prevent his natural aversion to almost 
everything about them from being perceptible. 


Dr. Toynbee scolds the Greeks severely for not 
having united during the fifth century. Once they 
missed that chance, they were done for; ‘the neme- 
sis of this failure was the international and civil 
warfare that devastated the Hellenic world, with 
hardly a breathing-space, for four hundred years.’ 
He allows that after that Augustus managed to re- 
establish some kind of order; ‘but the wounds that 
Hellenism had already inflicted on itself were 
lethal.” It is odd that the same writer should so 
strongly disapprove of Periclean Athens for 
having made the one serious attempt to unify 
Greece before the time of Philip. If the Athenians 
had resisted the temptation to turn the Delian 
league into an empire, Dr. Toynbee says, ‘the 
economic tide making for closer political union’ 
would probably have kept the league in being; 
and it would eventually have led to ‘some kind 
of voluntary political unification of the Hellenic 
world as a whole.’ Had the Greek city states been 
dominated by enlightened liberal manufacturers 
of the Manchester School, Dr. Toynbee’s surmise 
would undoubtedly be correct; and yet all we 
know of these communities, with their jealous 
passion for independence, suggests that the only 
feasible means of unifying them at that date lay 
in the use of force. But Dr. Toynbee has assured us 
in a later work that no institution based on the 
use of force can have any permanent importance. 


Like many previous writers, Dr. Toynbee 
grossly exaggerates the destructive consequences 


| ‘or Dr. Toynbee a ‘civilisation’ is the name of 





* HELLENISM: THE History OF A CIVILIZATION. By 
Arnold J. Toynbee. (Home University Library: 
0.U.P.,7s 6d.) 


of the Peloponnesian War. It is true that in that 
war Athens lost her one real chance of uniting 
Greece under her own leadership. But her own 
recovery, and that of the other belligerents, was 
remarkably rapid; there is really much more to 
be said for the fourth century, and even for the 
Hellenistic Age, than Dr. Toynbee will allow. To 
read his brief and superficial summary, one would 
suppose the whole history of the Mediterranean 
world from A2gospotami to Actium was one un- 
relieved stretch of disaster and decline. Dr. Toyn- 
bee lectures the pupils in this dismal academy 
with all the firmness of a well-informed and 
intelligent housemaster, liberal in the best sense, 
whose high Anglicanism has been softened by 
memories of a nonconformist background into a 
vague sympathy with all ‘higher’ forms of theism. 
At every crisis, he knows what would have been 
the only reasonable thing to do; he answers every 
question of right and wrong with the same un- 
hesitating assurance. He makes war and politics, 
as well as morals, seem childishly simple. 


Take Dr. Toynbee’s attitude to the greatest and 
most complex problem of ancient history, that 
of accounting for the decline of the Empire. He 
seems to take it for granted that this was due 
mainly to internal decay, and says little of external 
factors. Yet whoever looks at a map and compares 
the territory of the Empire with the vast areas 
occupied by the barbarians outside it must wonder 
not so much that the Empire fell as that it survived 
for anything like the time it did. Rome came near 
to destruction by the Cimbri; and later in the 
century Julius Czsar probably forestalled a 
similar threat. Perhaps the greatest achievement 
of Augustus was his stabilisation of the northern 
frontiers: a work in which his record of unbroken 
success was spoiled, late in his life, by the disaster 
of Varus, an event that carried the most sinister 
omen for the future. 

Like most historians, Dr. Toynbee holds that 
an important faetor in the collapse of the Empire 
was the decline of the Hellenic middle class; but 
the reasons that he gives for this are neither 
exhaustive nor convincing. He insists that the 
middle class was unable to feel towards a larger 
unit the same loyalty it had felt towards a city 
state; and he says little of the appalling burdens 
laid on that class by the fiscal and administrative 
policy of Diocletian and his successors. One is left 
wondering how so good a liberal would react to 
the suggestion that one of the numerous and com- 
plicated reasons why the Empire fell may have 
been that it tried to offer too many privileges to 
too many of its subjects. 

But despite his great store of varied informa- 
tion, Dr. Toynbee is above all a historian of ideas; 
and among the reasons he gives for the decline 
we must expect ideas to bulk larger than mere 
brute facts. Hellenism seems to have been doomed 
from the start; for in the first chapter we are told 
that it was the first great civilisation to ‘put its 
treasure’ in ‘Humanism, or Man-Worship.’ The 
Olympian religion, Dr. Toynbee says, was a mere 
deification of barbarian humanity; belief in it, 
weak even in Homer's time, died out as early as 
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the fifth and fourth centuries, to be replaced 
Officially by state-worship and the cults of deified 
rulers. The deficiencies of these beliefs could 
scarcely be made good by the Orphic and 
Pythagorean cults, the mystery religions or the 
superstition of astrology, nor by the abstract reli- 
gions excogitated by philosophers. All these are 
merely stages in the collapse of Hellenism and the 
inevitable triumph of the Church of Christ. 


It is hard for the adherent of one religion to 
enter in imagination into the standpoint of 
another, or to see it as anything but an absurd 
superstition or a primitive groping towards the 
truth which he himself knows. It does not easily 
come home to him that the attitude of other men 
towards their divinities may not be the same as 
his own to his. Many modern scholars find it hard 
to accept, despite much evidence to the contrary, 
that the Greeks ever believed in the Olympian 
gods; both their numbers and their character 
seem to disqualify them as objects of genuine 
religious feeling. Yet a candid inquirer may well 
concede that, on a superficial view, many features 
of life on this planet are more easily explained on 
a polytheistic than on a monotheistic hypothesis. 
To take a mythological example, both Artemis and 
Aphrodite are powers to be reckoned with, and if 
like Hippolytus we lean too far towards the one, 
we may easily have trouble with the other. More- 
over, to call Olympianism ‘man-worship’ is 
monstrously unjust. No religion has insisted more 
firmly on the distinction between god and man, 
or has reminded its adherents oftener that they 
must remember the limitations of their mortal 
status. This attitude lies near the root of all the 
Greek art and literature of the greatest period; 
failure to sympathise with it has led, more than 
any other cause, to failure to understand that art. 

For such a religious attitude to continue in 
existence, it is not necessary that its deities should 
continue to be believed in with the simplicity of 
an age of faith. Belief in the gods could become 
little more than formal without the essential atti- 
tude becoming modified; for even during the age 
of faith, the believer had been taught that the gods 
ruled the universe for their own sake, not for 
man’s, and that their actions were for the most 
part incomprehensible to men. Thus religious 
belief conflicted only in the mildest way with the 
growth of ‘philosophy, no particular body of 
dogmas having acquired a sanction that it was 
sacrilege to challenge. But not everyone could be 
tough enough to continue without the prop of 
some kind of supernatural agency, particularly 
when so many Oriental religions were at hand to 
offer such support. Even during the fifth century 
such beliefs had become influential; in the vast 
melting-pot of the Hellenistic world their import- 
ance grew; and once the barbarians had become 
necessary to the survival of the Empire, the time 
when it must make an ally of one or another of 
the dogmatic religions could not be long delayed. 

Dr. Toynbee’s utter lack of sympathy with the 
Greek religious outlook lies, it seems to me, at 
the root of his dislike for the civilisation he has 
described. He seems to think the Hellenic civilisa- 
tion perished at some time during the fourth cen- 
tury after Christ; but he allows that there have 
since occurred ‘periodic eruptions’ of the ‘explo- 
sive Hellenic spirit’ that lies buried beneath the 
surface, one of which was the Renaissance. The 
patronising distaste which pervades this facile and 
superficial summary must arouse the annoyance 
of those who still try to continue the tradition of 
independent thinking which this ‘eruption’ set in 
motion. But they must still thank Dr. Toynbee for 
not having pretended to like things he obviously 
neither approves of nor, for all his knowledge, 
understands, 
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Last Light 
Last Essays. By Thomas Mann. (Secker and 
Warburg, 21s.) 

Goetue, Schiller and Thomas Mann—the long 
isosceles triangle stretches forward over a cen- 
tury and a half; in this posthumous volume of 
essays the only German writer of comparable 
stature to those two curiously assorted friends 
has his last say on both of them. It is an odd 
volume in some ways. We are told, for instance, 
that the essays are here printed in book form for 
the first time; but the essay on Chekhov, which 
was delivered as a wireless talk, appeared in Mr. 
John Morris’s Third Programme anthology pub- 
lished in 1955 by the Nonesuch Press. No transla- 
tor was mentioned there, and Mann in fact 
delivered the talk in English; now we learn, how- 
ever, that it was translated by Tania and James 
Stern, though there is no reference to Tania on 
the jacket, just as Richard Winston stands there 
alone as translator of the essays on Goethe, 
Schiller and Nietzsche, though inside Richard and 
Clara Winston appear together. And at the end 
of the book there is added a short story of Mann’s, 
‘A Weary Hour,’ which is about Schiller, as an 
appendix to the Schiller essay, and we learn that 
it was translated by Mrs. Lowe-Porter (still easily 
the best of Mann’s translators), though there was 
no mention of any translator in the original (1936) 
collected edition of Mann’s short stories. 

All in all, the bibliographers are going to have 
a high old time one day, and while they are having 
it I beg them not to miss the fine irony contained 
in the list of Mann's principal works included in 
this volume, with their dates and places of original 
publication. From 1898 to 1933 this was ‘Berlin, 
S. Fischer Verlag.’ But in 1933 some little local 
difficulties arose in Germany, and the third volume 
of Joseph is classified “Vienna, Bermann-Fischer 
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Verlag.’ Alas, the Wandering Gentile (not to men- 
tion his Jewish publishers) found no resting-place 
in Vienna either, and from 1938 it is ‘Stockholm, 
Bermann-Fischer Verlag.’ But all things pass in 
God's good time, and in 1947 the last of Mann’s 
works to be published in Stockholm appeared; it 
was—irony within irony—Doktor Faustus, 
Mann’s great allegory of the nation—his nation 
—that had trafficked with the devil, which ends 
with that great cry, ‘A lonely man folds his hands 
and speaks; God be merciful to thy poor soul, my 
friend, my Fatherland.’ From then on the good 
Herr Fischer is back in business on his own and 
in Frankfurt-am- Main. 

The four subjects treated here—Schiller, 
Goethe, Chekhov and Nietzsche—are perfectly 
designed to demonstrate the breadth of Mann’s 
genius. For Schiller, the arch-romantic, Mann 
turns romantic too; ‘Don Carlos—how shall I ever 
forget the first passion for language kindled in me 
by its glorious verse when I was a boy of fifteen?’ 
But the romanticism is never allowed to obscure 
the perception of the critic. 

Romanticism had always aimed at union of 
popular with highbrow art; but its means for 
accomplishing this were clever and debased; a 
mixture of subtlety and childlike simplicity which 
imparts a quality of corruptness to all romantic 
popular art. The whole . . . difference between 
nobility and ambitious cleverness, is inherent in 
this: that in Schiller not a trace of cynicism can 
be found. What he achieved in Tell was classical 
popularity. 

For Goethe, the polymath, the last man to know 
everything there was to know, and about whom 
Mann brought off triumphantly that most appal- 
lingly difficult of feats, the historical novel with 
the real protagonists, Mann spreads his intel- 
lectual wings in what he calls a fantasy, but what 
is in fact a piece of stunningly acute analysis of 
a mind so closely attuned to his own. 

Mann’s whole life and work was testimony to 
his belief in the artist’s effect on the world and 
the world on him. Whether it is the struggle be- 
tween art, life and disease, in which the allies are 
liable so disconcertingly to change sides, or the 
present view of Goethe as the man who ‘knew the 
power of stupidity,’ the man who, in Wilhelm 
Meister, had railed against those who were ‘await- 
ing the coming ruin without the courage to call in 
intelligence,’ he never lets us forget that the artist 
is never alone, however many doors he may lock 
behind him. The essay on Nietzsche here printed 
is called ‘Nietzsche’s philosophy in the light of 
recent history.’ It never mentions Nazism, yet the 
exquisite balance of what is in fact an elaborate 
apologia for Nietzsche is irradiated throughout by 
Mann’s knowledge of both the sense and the non- 
sense talked about his subject’s unintentional 
influence. Here, again, he comes back to his 
perennial theme of the artist and disease (political 
disease this time) when he speaks of ‘a close 
relationship which we have every reason to 
ponder; that of zstheticism and barbarism,’ and 
adds, “Toward the end of the nineteenth century 
the ill-omened proximity of these two was not 
yet seen, felt or feared,’ yet points out at the same 
time that ‘Nietzsche’s glorification of barbarism 
is simply an excess of his esthetic drunkenness.’ 

Reading this book reminds us once again not 
only of the scope of Mann’s genius but also of 
the profundity of his insight. His mind was like a 
great beacon illuminating the work and thought of 
the giants of whom he wrote. Page after page of 
these essays is lit up with some shaft that reveals 
another layer of meaning in its subject. It was 
Goethe, who knew everything, that died asking 
for more light. It was Mann, more than a hundred 
years later, who provided it. 

BERNARD LEVIN 
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Word of Friends 


Katherine Mansfield, and other Literary Studies, 
By J. Middleton Murry. (Constable, 20s.) 
To Keep Faith. B; Mary Middleton Murry. 
(Constable, 16s.) 
Towarpbs the end of his career reviewers used to 
take a rise out of Middleton Murry. The wit did 
not quite come off, however, for his distinction, 
which was solid enough, was also of a kind which 
can slip from the record and it seemed specially 
easy to take advantage of him. Part of his distinc- 
tion was his way, whatever he did, of acting on his 
beliefs, a militancy which is easily forgotten and 
which has gone out among literary critics. Its effect 
on Murry’s personality is warmly described in the 
current London Magazine by J. H. Watson, a 
working man who joined him in his community 
undertakings. This is just what the record needs: 
word that a gifted and original critic could 
seem like this to such associates. 


While none of these last three critical essays will 
greatly affect his reputation, there is a lot to 
remind one of his old successes. He still believes 
that any artistic advance depends on light or pro- 
gress in the artist’s moral life; and in each of the 
essays, on Gissing, Katherine Mansfield and 
Henry Williamson, the use of biography crowns 
his copious readings of their novels and stories to 
produce a criticism which makes these writers 
‘important to us because they were important to 
Murry, as T. S. Eliot suggests in the foreword. 
Early social fears and a bad marriage brought out 
of Gissing a brilliant line of viragos, blighting their 
decent husbands with their cataclysmic energy and 
spite. Murry refers the vapid, boastful romanti- 
cism of the younger Henry Williamson, with some 
forbearance, to the pains of his upbringing and 
his experiences in the 1914 war, though his late 
redemption in a firmer and better fiction is a 
good deal less convincing. Murry’s shortcomings 
are in the essays, too, particularly the one on 
Katherine Mansfield. Mr. Watson tells how ‘Law- 
rence was very acceptable to those of us who had 
worked round the pits, and Murry gave the preach- 
ing element the stuff for many sermons.’ Murry 
was always unconscionably spiritual, always ready 
to prolong his respect for a writer’s moral triumphs 
into a salute for his discovery of truth itself. This 
soulfulness can not only be inflationary but plain 
misleading: he often finds a larger and more 
blinding truth than the writer allows. When a 
grandmother in Katherine Mansfield says of some- 
one’s death, ‘life is like that,’ Murry shuffles off its 
dramatic point and turns her remark into ‘the 
discovery of the Beauty of the whole Truth.” And 
Keats is still there to tide him over these transi- 
tions. 


Murry’s soulfulness could be tired and pining; 
his abstractions sometimes tend to shut things out, 
even things like his community experiments which 
kept running into unregenerate difficulties, and 
draw him to a plane of essences and loving 
rewards. All this is very clear from the simplicity 
and awe of the second book, in which his widow 
recounts their life together in quiet East Anglian 
landscapes from the start of the last war. Her 
‘frankness,’ which has nothing of the ‘leftover life’ 
about it but which is suitably announced in the 
epigraph from Murry, ‘Lo I have made of Love 
all my Religion,’ is undoubtedly hard to take. But 
there are several appealing passages, domestic 
interiors, in which her memoir matches Mr. Wat- 
son’s in showing Murry devoted and practical, 
living out his interests. It is perhaps a relief to 
know that he was good about the house, that he 
cured his own tobacco, hanging it up like kippers 
todry. 


1939 


KARL MILLER 
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African Realities 


Central African Witness. By Cyril Dunn. (Gol- 
lancez, 21s.) 
THROUGH all the gathering quarrel between 
Rhodesia and London, the slang flying over from 
Africa has called itself fact and British critics have 
too often had only moral judgments to fire back. 
But now the ammunition wagon has got through 
and hard fact; hard observation and hard reason- 
ing abound to proclaim that the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland in its present form is 
not likely to build a real partnership, and that 
more independence should therefore be denied it. 

Writing before the Nyasaland collapse, and 
before these irreparable self-revelations of Sir 
Roy Welensky’s on television and elsewhere, Mr. 
Dunn assesses the Federation on the basis of his 
years there as correspondent for the Observer, and 
mildly, patiently, totally calls its bluff. Partnership 
is certainly not a present reality, and Mr. Dunn 
discerns two main reasons why it is not likely to 
become one. The first is the unwillingness of 
‘black public opinion,’ whose existence Welensky 
explicitly denies, to accept the geological slowness 
of African advance which White opinion appears 
to propose: nor does the writer see why it should 
accept a rate based on a failure to observe the 
present capacities of Africans in Africa and on 
fatuous myths about the nature of civilisation. The 
result of this failure will probably be the surge 
forward of unexpected African ambition against 
a mentally unprepared European community 
who will set off the alarm gongs and erect further 
and stronger barriers between races. 

The second reason is that Mr. Dunn does not 
believe that the direction of the White-run 
Federation is towards partnership at all. A 
change in direction has taken place. The regime of 
Mr. Garfield Todd in Southern Rhodesia was 
‘liberal’ only by comparison, but it marked the 
limit of the movement towards partnership. Mr. 
Dunn cleverly shows how Todd was no liberal to 
his colleagues but an autocrat in government: he 
attempted to ease through electoral and economic 
concessions to the African at a rate which alarmed 
them, and so they destroyed him. From then on, 
the race issue ceased to dominate White politics, 
which relaxed into a policy of keeping things as 
comfortably screwed down as may be compatible 
with giving Britain the impression of eager liberal- 
ism necessary for 1960. 

Mr. Dunn implores us not to be taken in by 
the front of altruism and high endeavour put up 
by the Federation and its southermost member. 
‘The whole aim of policy is to keep things as they 
are for as long as possible.” And he points out 
the way in which worried minds here, attracted 
to an ideal of inter-racial co-operation and hesitant 
to make their voices heard when it is suggested 
that the Federation ought to be taken apart again, 
are easily disarmed by noble promises from the 
Rhodesias. A false impression was given by the 
fact that Welensky’s UFP won victory in last 
year’s elections from a party which at times 
appeared to advocate apartheid. ‘None but those 
well tutored in Central African realities could have 
known how worthless this comparison is as a 
means of determining the liberal content of the 
United Federal Party.’ 


Central African Witness is, incidentally, one 
of the most vivid travel books ever written about 
the Rhodesias, as well as a brilliant and methodical 
Study of politics. The tea-shops of Salisbury filled 
with the gossiping young wives in cardigans, 
accompanied by ‘schoolboys of immense size 
Wearing grey trilbies with the school colours 
banded round them .. .’; the black prophetess 


Lenshina in her sandshoes, absently suckling her 
baby in the nave of her half-built church; these 
are all part of the book’s argument. Mr. Dunn has 
seen and noted enough convincingly to rebut the 
ancient charge: “You haven't been here so you 
don’t know, and to counterattack by declaring 
that the average White town-dweller who argues 
the backwardness of the African has practically 
never met him. The communities are already 


effectively separated. As for generalisations about | 


the inherent superiority of white energy, ‘one won- 
ders for example how many white workers would 
exhibit their celebrated energy and drive in return 
for 30s. a week.” 


NEAL ASCHERSON | 


Little Dali Daydream 


The Case of Salvador Dali. By Fleur Cowles. 
(Heinemann, 42s.) 
THE truth is there is no more a book of 360 pages 
to be written about Salvador Dali than there is a 
de Mille epic to be made of a street-accident. 
But here comes Miss Cowles, hostess and 
journalist, doing her plucky best to persuade us 
otherwise in a flurry of eccentric prose. As she 
confesses, in a foreword so full of disclaimers 
that further criticism seems almost ungentle- 
manly, what she has to offer us is the outcome 
of some massive scavenging, a binful of quotes 
and anecdotes about one of the more. sordid 
clowns of our day. Miss Cowles is at home in 
what she pleases to call ‘the International Set,” 
which old Avida Dollars (Breton’s anagram) has 
been milking for as long as one can remember. 
This much Miss Cowles admits: in fact, she 
admits everything; not for a second does she 


allow herself to be pinned down to anything so | 


unsophisticated as a point of view. Dali is a 
mystic, a pervert, a wit, a genius, a fraud, a 
window-dresser, ‘the Lord Leighton of Sunset 
Boulevard’ (Osbert Lancaster's 
phrase)—anything you like. The same splendid 
abandon informs her larger intellectual strivings. 


With a fine show of scholarship she cites Esquire, | 
Coronet, Time and Freud; she will drop the name | 


of Dante (though without the remotest relevance) 
as readily as that of the Windsors; she is at pains 
to footnote the tragedy of Coleridge’s person 
from Porlock while getting the story wrong. She 
does, alas, get a few of her stories wrong, as well 
as her French. But how well she ‘places’ her 
characters. Bernard Berenson is ‘that titan of art 


history.” But who, one wonders, is Beaudelaire? | 


Where may one see Seurat’s painting of La 
Grande Jette? Dietrich is in the index by virtue 
of this richly humorous aside: 


Dors nor Marlene Dietrich in mind’: 


whimsicalities, ‘the monstrous ‘“cheekiness” 
which has now become legion,’ as she has it. But, 
by and large, she has failed us. There is still a 
place for a short sociological inquiry along the 
lines suggested by Orwell in his sensible essay. It 
would plot the point at which his genuine quali- 
ties as a painter have been chased out by other 
preoccupations and go on, via case-histories of 
certain of Dali’s ‘International Set’ clientele, to 
examine the interplay of snobbery and ignorance 
that lies behind so much art-buying, and, more 
specifically, the reasons why mankind delights in 
returning to dung-handling babyhood. This 
would be useful. For such an inquiry Miss Cowles 
shows herself as no more equipped than a soft 
watch. ‘The subject, to purloin one of her 
happier confusions, ‘remains an _ unsolved 
mystique.’ 

JOHN COLEMAN 


magnificent | 


‘When Dali | 
speaks of Divine Proportion he has neither Diana | 
Miss | 
Cowles gives us a host of examples of her subject’; | 
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BROPHY 


The Day they Robbed 
the Bank of England 


‘So persuasive that one puts down 
the book with the hope that the Gov- 
ernor of the Bank has taken a good 
look at that sewer.’ Norah Lofts 


‘Here, Londoners, is a novel for you 
... Sheer entertainment from start to 
finish . . . the character-drawing is as 
good as the writing.’ Joseph Taggart 


15s net 


The Best Short 
Stories of 
RING LARDNER 


With an Introduction by 
ALAN ROSS 


Glasgow Herald 


‘As a short-story writer he remains 
in the first rank . . . an expert crafts- 
man, a born humorist and a writer 
with surely as fine a gift for dialogue 
as any in his time . . . simple, power- 
ful and entertaining.’ 21s net 


HEYWOOD 
The Sixth Sense 


An Enquiry into 
Extra-Sensory Perception 


Arnold Toynbee 

‘A first rate scientific explanation of 
some of the more mysterious facts of 
human experience.’ 

Raymond Mortimer 

‘A lucid, Well-written, level-headed 
summary of the evidence.’ 

The Times 

‘A most remarkable, comprehensive 
and stimulating book.’ 21s .net 


HUXLEY 


Brave New World 
Revisited 


John Connell 
‘A courageous and clear-headed 
thinker . . . most important.’ 


Scotsman 

‘With incomparable lucidity Mr. 
Huxley sets forth the perils and 
temptations besetting mass demo- 
cratic societies and an overpopulated 
world.’ 


i 


Birmingham Post 
‘Brilliant and provocative, witty and 
humane.’ 12s 6d net 
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Talent and More 


Homage to Mistress Bradstreet. By John Berry- 
man. (Faber, 18s.) 
Life Studies. By Robert. Lowell. (Faber, 10s. 6d.) 


Songs. By Christopher Logue. (Hutchinson, 
12s. 6d.) 

Loss of the Magyar. By Patricia Beer. (Longmans, 
10s. 6d.) 

Possible Laughter. By James Michie. (Hart-Davis, 
10s. 6d.) 

Catchment Area. By James Harrison. (O.U.P., 
10s. 6d.) — 


The Shadows. By Jenifer Wayne. (Secker and 
Warburg, 10s. 6d.) 
Poems. By Rex Taylor. (Hutchinson, 15s.) 
Fourteen Poems. By Doris Lessing. (Scorpion 
Press, 68. 6d.) 

Every one of these books deserves more attention 
than it will get here, yet some of them look pretty 
small beside Mr. Berryman’s. Verse is a harsh 
discipline, and one kind of pains, most severe 
pains at that, will take a poet only to a sane 
Gibraltar of competence and achievement, where- 
as the madmen, crazy and well-found at the same 
time; welter strenuously in the ocean beyond these 
piliars. Mr. Berryman includes in his book 
early poems (before 1940) which are well-found 
and even distinguished, and some later ones of 
a much higher power (‘Boston Common’); while 
the ‘Nervous Songs’ bear the marks of the de- 
mentia which turns a good minor poet into a 
major poet, good or bad. The long ‘Homage to 
Mistress Bradstreet’ is a major poem beyond all 
question. English readers may need more help with 
it than the author's notes provide; and they may 
think too much about Hopkins, when the main 
technical device is (I guess) a controlled pastiche 
of the American Colonial manner of Edward 
Taylor and Mrs. Bradstreet herself. 


March of 
Conquest 


by 
TELFORD TAYLOR 


Here—20 years after 

—is re-told the extra- 

ordinary German 

campaign of 1939-40 

by the Chief Prosecutor at Nurem- 
berg, who had access to all captured 
documents, 


“To his acute and penetrating study 
of the German onslaught on the 
West Mr. Taylor brings a brilliant 
legal mind and the immense and 
indeed unique store of knowledge 
of the personalities of the Wehrmacht 
and of the German Reich.” 

DAVID DIVINE in the Sunday Times 


Iilustrated 42s 
EDWARD HULTON 








vanity & the follies of youth took hold of me; 
then the pox blasted, when the Lord returned. 
That year for my sorry face 
so-much-older Simon burned, 
so Father smiled, with love. Their will be done. 
He to me lingeringly, learning to shun 
a bliss, a lightning blood 
vouchsafed, what did seem life. 
Mystery. 
The distorted syntax is of course not merely 
archaistic; nor is the use of the sixteenth-century 
‘Mirror’ device (poet visited by autobiographical 
ghost). New England Calvinism and the strange 
life of Anne Bradstreet are used to place life in 
a narrow but numinous context; the violence of 
the poem is proper to its sense of life, and nothing 
here is archaic but the sense of lived terror. 
Robert Lowell is a poet thought of as belonging 
to a similar tradition; he had no need to break 
out of his talent, and his superb powers were 
obvious, not only in ‘The Quaker Graveyard’ but 
also in different kinds of poetry, like “The Ghost’ 
and ‘Falling Asleep over the Aeneid.’ But it seems 
to be slack tide with Mr. Lowell; the sequence 
‘Life Studies,’ which is the greater part of this 
book, strikes one as the work of a poet so sure 
of his power that he does not recognise the danger 
of lapsing into superior doggerel when he too 
luxuriously controls it. I do not mean that these 
poems on his ancestors and himself are ever less 
than acute and fresh in detail, but only that he is, 
as it were, asking us to provide tenseness and 
strength from memories of his earlier work when 
we read, for instance, 
Smiling on all, 
Father was once successful enough to be lost 
in the mob of ruling-class Bostonians, etc. 
Mr. Logue refuses to be trapped in a talent. He 
is of course not a wit-writer (he hates them) but a 
wisdom-writer, and sometimes goes to sea in a 
sieve. He is somewhat too persistently épatant, not 
only in his dirty words but in his pamphleteering 
typography, and his habit of achieving spontaneity 
too spontaneously. I like him best not when he is 
exceedingly gnomic or ‘engaged, but when he 
writes with music in mind; his title suggests that 
this is his main business, and he does it very well, 
with much art. The twenty love poems adapted 
from Neruda have been accused of an inaccuracy 
and licence that debilitate the original, but they 
seem to me very effective, especially the last of 
them; and far more so to the ear than the eye. 
The poem about the Gardener, which is also for 
music, is also more than charming. Mr. Logue is 
an excellent poet to have with us at this time. So, 
I think, is Miss Beer, though for different reasons; 
she is occasionally a very obscure writer, but the 
obscurity is of the kind that strengthens one’s 
confidence. She can also be transparently clear, 
and her use of language is perpetually new with- 
out straining after novelty. The sequence called 
‘The Loss of the Magyar’ is a noble achievement. 
This brings us to the talent-trapped. Mr. Michie 
gave me much pleasure with his Larkinish sen- 
tences spread neatly out over quiet, difficult stanza 
forms, and a sharply individual fantasy (‘Arizona 
Nature Myth, ‘Quiet, Child,’ “Dooley is a 
Traitor’). Poems should not nowadays begin 
‘Muzzy with drink, I... .,’ but all round Mr, 
Michie is far too pleasant to be resisted. Mr. Har- 
rison aims higher and more often falls short, as in 
a bad poem about Florence; but he brings off his 
best trick, the patient, accurate exploration of a 
single image, with admirable power—‘Snow’ and 
‘Water’ one could not quote except completely. 
Among the ambitious poems his ‘Five Negative 
Sonnets’ seem most promising. Two more impres- 
sive first collections, 
Miss Wayne, also making a first appearance, 
earns respect by trying, in “The Shadows,’ to articu- 


I kissed his 
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late a poem of some 400 lines. She has obvious 
gifts but not quite the control or balance for so 
considerable an attempt. Of her other poems, some 
have that feminine quality Mr. Amis once re- 
corded with ungenerous precision in ‘Something 
Nasty in the Bookshop’; and there are echoes of 
other women poets. But some have what we com- 
placently call a masculine toughness (‘Passing 
Comments’). Mr. Taylor, despite the ambition of 
his Michael Collins ‘poem for voices,’ is the most 
restricted of these poets, though very assured; the 
pleasure you get from his rural epigrams will 
depend upon whether you have kept unblunted 
your taste for this version of pastoral. Finally, 
there is Mrs. Lessing's little book, as uneasy as it 
is various in manner, but the opusculum of a 
considerable writer cannot be without interest. 
FRANK KERMODE 


Public Uses 


T. H. Huxley: Scientist, Humanist and Educator. 
By Cyril Bibby, with Forewords by Sir Julian 
Huxley and Aldous Huxley. (Watts, 25s.) 


GETTING through this short but often tedious 
book one asks, Can the working life of a dis- 
tinguished man really boil down into something 
as dull as this? And the answer, in fairness to 
Dr. Bibby, is that it probably can, that this is a 
valid summary. In its very dullness Huxley’s 
working life is of cultural interest. He must have 
been one of the earliest of scientists to peter out 
into vigorous administrative life and public in- 
fluence, and he provides a case for examination. 
True, with his enormous energy and drive to 
work he did manage a lot of actual teaching and 
some scientific investigation all through his life, 
but he clearly spent the best part of himself in 
committee work and string-pulling on behalf 


Jack Would be 
a Gentleman 


GILLIAN FREEMAN 


“Miss Freeman understands the ways and 
—— of the class about which she is writing 
. her humour springs a from circum- 
stance and character.”’—The Times 
“‘Miss Freeman, as readers of her fine first 
novel ‘The Liberty Man’ will remember, 
writes with uncommon ease and emancipation 
about working-class subjects.”’"— 

ROY PERROTT, The Manchester Guardian 
“There is something truly original about Miss 
Freeman .. . [this novel] is quite out of the 
ordinary. J.D. SCOTT, The Sunday Times 
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Wolfe at Quebec 


CHRISTOPHER HIBBERT 


“This is an unfamiliar presentation of Wolfe and 

a first-rate account of his deeds at Quebec. It 

deserves to be widely read. Mr. Hibbert is a 

real acquisition to the field of erates, but 
ction.” 


sound, reconstru 
The Times Literary Supplement 


““A wonderfully lively portrait of the.man him- 
self... WOLFE AT QUEBEC is a and well 
written.” —NEAL ASCHERSON, The Spectator 


Ds “ROBERT PI PITMAN, Sunday Express 


“One of our best popular historians.”"— 
‘Evening Standard 
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of his schemes for advancing education, especially 
(but not exclusively or narrowly) scientific 
education. Dr. Bibby does a service in putting 
the battles with the Bishop of Oxford and 
other Christians into a reasonable perspective; 
they were incidental to much wider purposes. It 
was largely Huxley who shaped the London 
School Board, he helped to set London University 
on its innumerable feet, he brought about teach- 
ing reforms in Aberdeen (of which he served a 
term as Rector) and the other Scottish univer- 
sities, he influenced museum policy, he played 
a decisive part in establishing the City and Guilds 
technical and trade examinations system and he 
was mainly responsible for the early stages of 
science teaching in South Kensington, out of 
which is growing the colossal technological train- 
ing centre of Imperial College. All this makes 
him a culture-hero for present-day educational 
administrators. 

Yet Darwin and Spencer and other scientific 
friends were sure he was wasting himself, unable 
to say no, and in Spencer's phrase continually 
taking two irons out of the fire and putting three 
in. His life, it seems, can really be described along 
the lines of American social psychology in terms 
of ‘role-filling.. The paradox is, as always in such 
a case, that with the great power and influence 
he wielded, Huxley's life was being directed for 
him by the administrators and politicians who 
continually found him his employments. 

What drove him on? The answer is suggested 
in his remark at the age of twenty-five to his 
favourite sister: ‘I will leave my mark some- 
where. The determination to have influence, the 
indeterminacy of the ‘somewhere, this combina- 
tion left him at the mercy of whatever invitations 
his society extended. But the finer side of him 
is evident in the rest of the remark: ‘and it shall 
be clear and distinct ...and free from the 
abominable blur of cant, humbug and self-seeking 
which surrounds this present world—that is to 
say, Supposing that I am not already tainted 
myself, a result of which I have a morbid dread.” 
Dr. Bibby urges, of course, that the ambition does 
not make the idealism any less real. But he shows 
the kind of mark Huxley made and the kind of 
reward that tempted him when he writes of his 
influence on the reconstitution of London 
University : 

It must have been with a gratifying sense of 
accumulated authority that Huxley appeared to 
give evidence to the Gresham Commissioners. 
He was President of the Association, Senator 
of the University of London, Governor of 
University College; he had long been regarded 
by the royal medical colleges as an unofficial 
adviser; many of the other key witnesses were 
former students or men whose careers he had 
forwarded—and, to round things off nicely, 
before the Commission was formed he had been 
invited to suggest names of suitable members. 

Have we any right to feel, as his scientific 
friends seem to have felt, that he wasted him- 
self? The parable of the talents is difficult to 
apply when we have to weigh speeches and com- 
mittee reports for the London School Board and 
Tesolutions about Aberdeen medical degrees in 
1874 against scientific papers that might have 
been written. The public work he did for educa- 
in in science could have been done only by 
someone of scientific ability; but it could surely 
have been done by a scientist of half the capacity 
'@ which Huxley’s early brilliance testified. Yet 
the administrative minds of his time might have 
esisted the influence of a man of less eminence. 
Itmay be that a waste of talent is the price our 
Séciety exacts for allowing specialists to influence 
ils affairs; the administrators demand the sacrifice 
*f one of the biggest men because they cannot 


trust themselves to assess the smaller but still 
adequate men. Or it may be that they simply 
use the biggest man who can be tempted by the 
gratifications of public influence to sacrifice his 
other possible achievements. Huxley must have 
been one of the biggest they have ever had. 


D. W. HARDING | 


Zola, Gide and Mauriac 


The Art of French Fiction. By Martin Turnell. | 


(Hamish Hamilton, 30s. net.) 


Mr. TURNELL’S new book is a worthy and wel- | 


come successor to his Novel in France. It is also 
in some respects a better and more balanced 
book. We rarely get bogged down in anything 
boring, though we sometimes feel that the writing 
is rather repetitious. This is because Mr. Turnell 
has the habit of making a point, quoting (and 
translating) a passage to illustrate it and then 
repeating the point to clinch the matter. Then 
there is perhaps too much material from the 
critic’s notebook. Mr. Turnell has discovered 
‘stylistics—his new book is the most professional- 
looking he has yet produced, as the admirable 
bibliography bears witness, and this enables him 
to say things about the style of Zola, Mauriac 
and others which seem very sound, though only 
a Frenchman could judge them. But it is a pity 
that these things were not more often condensed 
into a vividly phrased generalisation. One cannot 
wade through lists of words and at the same time 
keep up the easy reading tempo which the rest 
of the book permits. Finally, there is a certain 
sectarian bias, which reveals itself in the hostility 
to the ‘Protestantism’ of André Gide and the 
‘Jansenism’ of Mauriac, and emerges at the end 


in a denunciation of Pascal as ‘the poisoned source’ | 


of all that is evil in modern religion. 








Mr. Turnell is a very honest critic; and he is pre- 
pared to change his mind. He has changed his | 


mind about Prévost (the only eighteenth-century 
novelist dealt with), and, besides rediscovering 
Manon Lescaut, has a tip to offer about some 
less-known works by the remarkable Abbé. 
He still holds, though rather defensively, to his 
exaggerated opinion of Stendhal, and gives 
us an interesting chapter on the early novel 
Armance. Armance is an absurd production in 
many ways, but it has great psychological interest. 
Ii is one of those books which leave us with the 
feeling that’some essential clue is being withheld 
from us, and Mr. Turnell explains plausibly what 
that is: explains how the hero's curiously feminine 
qualities affect the question of his impotence. 

Here as elsewhere he very rightly draws on 
the best French criticism. But if much of his 
book can be called. good middleman-work, he is 
a critic in his own right. This is especially clear 
in his amusing chapter on Maupassant, where, 
without getting up any moral steam-head, he 
brings out convincingly both Maupassant’s very 
real artistic merits and his deplorable moral taste; 
he is, of course, concerned to make the points 
which Henry James and Tolstoy had already 
made, but he makes them in his own way. 

Most of the book is devoted to substantial 
studies of Zola, Gide and Mauriac. Mr.. Turnell 
has conceived a higher opinion of Zola, here 
agreeing with a current trend in French opinion. 
He stresses the poet-artist, rather than the ‘social 
realist’ in Zola, and brings out the remarkable 
pictorial and musical qualities of Zola’s poetic 
imagination. The chapter on Gide, though 
thorough and carefully argued, is unfair, dis- 
torted by a polemical bias. His charges against 
Gide range from general accusations of psycho- 
pathic egotism and mendacity to specific crimes 
such as under-tipping a hotel porter. Gide asked 
fer such attacks, of course, by being so insistently 





Laurence 
Whistler 


ENGRAVED GLASS 
1952-1958 


Eighty-nine photographs of Whistler's 
work since 1952 with an introduction and 
commentary by the artist on each of his 
designs. 

‘The foremost English glass-engraver 
of our day — one, indeed, hardly 
excelled in any day. A treasurable 
book of beauty.’ HOWARD SPRING in 
COUNTRY LIFE 1055. 


Once is Enough 
MILES SMEETON 


‘A story of determination and en- 
deavour that lifts the book right out 
of the yachtsman’s library and on to 
the shelves of that much wider public 
who like to keep company with the 
great adventurers. [The Smeetons] 
are, I believe, the first people ever to 
return alive to tell the story of a boat 
being somersaulted . . . they certainly 
make fascinating company for a read- 
er with his eyes on the heights of 
human endeavour.’ SUNDAY TIMES 
‘Courage and endurance which must 
stand high in the annals of the sea.’ 
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Yeats as I knew him 
MONK GIBBON 


‘Remarkable objectivity . . . provides 
a picture of an extraordinary, versa- 
tile and enormously talented man, at 
his best always in his poetry.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH 
‘Troubling because it has authentic- 
ity.” IRISH TIMES 
Illustrated 275. 
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THE DARKEST BOUGH 


‘The plot lives up to the expectations 

it creates... just the thing to read at 

a sitting.” OBSERVER 

‘Miss Chamberlain’s extraordinary 
gift for atmospherics.’ 
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and embarrassingly autobiographical; his works 
need weeding-out; and, suffering the penalty, like 
Aldous Huxley, of always being so resolutely 
up to date, he has dated. But I can imagine a 
more balanced view of him than Mr. Turnell’s. 
The chapter on Mauriac, on the other hand, 
though discriminating—he finds that Mauriac 
virtually said his say as an artist in his earlier 
novels—is by comparison indulgent. Mr. Turnell 
does full justice to Mauriac’s terrible picture of 
bourgeois family life, while not neglecting to com- 
ment on the assertive and questionable diagnosis, 
the very odd ‘positives, which the dogmatist in 
Mauriac incorporates into it. 

Mr. Turnell is at his best in the particular study of 
particular works, and his general remarks are more 
dubious. He is a thorough-going historicist, infer- 
ring the spirit of the age from the work of his 
authors and then using it as a ‘background’ to 
explain them. He talks as if the French seven- 
teenth-century writers invented the idea of love as 
a tragic madness. But any reader of the Medea or 
the Hippolytus will know of that kind of love from 
which girls prayed to be delivered. Mr. Turnell’s 
historicism can thus be too parochial. The 
great moral writers of the French tradition not 
only reveal, by what they say, their own national 
culture and historical period; they are concerned 
fundamentally with what Dr. Johnson called 


‘general nature.’ 
W. W. ROBSON 


First Israelis 


The Nili Spies. By Anita Engle. (The Hogarth 
Press, 25s.) 


Ir looks as if the legends concerning modern 
Israel are going to be as numerous as those about 
the Davidic Kingdom or as those that surround 
the Second Hebrew Commonwealth of the Mac- 
cabees. caper with that of Enso Sereni in this 
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} The Professional 


Ernest Hemingway: ‘“‘The only good novel 
I've ever read about a fi ter, ad an excellent 
first novel in its own ri 

John Metcalf: “Read this highly competent 
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where else.” y Times 
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DIANA TUTTON 
The Young Ones 


By the author of 
Guard Your Daughters 


Fred Urquhart: “I don’t think Mrs. Tutton 
solves any of the problems “! incest, but her 
story is most entertaining . . . and can safel 

be recommended to all ages.” Time and Tide 
“She brings a light, persuasive touch to this 
not very sant theme and makes good use 
of her flair for tragi-comedy.” The Times 
Literary ment. 15s. 
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world war, that of Sarah Aaronsohn in the first 
is perhaps the most important. And in The Nili 
Spies Miss Engle has written not merely the bio- 
graphy of a person but-the history of a family. 
Sarah Aaronsohn and her elder brother, Aaron, 
were born in Palestine in the Eighties and Nineties. 
Although their parents were Europeans, they and 
the few thousand Jewish pioneers in Palestine at 
that time were Turkish subjects. The most interest- 
ing, and indeed exciting, part of this book is 
not the exploits of a group of courageous and bril- 
liant soldiers of fortune on behalf of the British 
against the Ottoman Turks but Miss Engle’s por- 
trait of the lives of the Aaronsohn children and 
their friends, who in growing to manhood and 
womanhood, learning to farm and to speak 
Hebrew at the same time, helped to lay the 
foundations of a modern liberal republic in the 
swamps of a neglected and desolate province of 
the Ottoman Empire. It reminds one constantly 
of Huckleberry Finn. 

As seen in retrospect, the decision that Aaron 
Aaronsohn and Absalom Feinberg made in 1914, 
to side with the Allies against the Protecting 
Power against the wishes of the leaders of the 
small and scattered Jewish colonies in Palestine, 
seems a simple and wellnigh inevitable one. But 
this was in the days before the Balfour Declara- 
tion, the defeat of Turkey and large Jewish 
immigration into Palestine. At this date Ger- 
many contained the largest, the most settled and 
prosperous, and the most intelligent Jewry in the 
world, and Russia, an allied nation, was respon- 
sible for the worst pogroms in history. If their 
activities were discovered, if they got caught or 
if the Central Powers were not defeated, every- 
thing they and the other Hebrew pioneers had 
given their lives for would be destroyed. And at 
first the British were not at all helpful. Spies who 
worked for money were easy to understand. But 
these young people, subjects of an enemy power, 
who were risking their lives, not for England, but 
for a nation that existed only on the map of their 
own hearts, seemed not unnaturally suspicious to 
a committee of military bureaucrats. 

When she was captured by the Turks, 
Sarah committed suicide rather than betray 
her comrades and British military secrets. T. E. 
Lawrence never denied the rumour that he was 
in love with her, although they never met. It 
is quite safe to place her, with Ruth, Rachel and 
the Mother of the Maccabees, amongst the great 
Jewish women of human history. Not bad for a 
girl who died before she was twenty-five. 

PAUL POTTS 


No Time for War 


A Separate Peace. By John Knowles. (Secker and 
Warburg, 15s.) 
In Fear of Silence. By John Slimming. (John 
Murray, 12s. 6d.) 
Whither? By Mordecai Zeev Feierberg. (Abelard- 
Schuman, 12s. 6d.) 
THE first of these books, modest as it is in tone, 
is likely to leave you thinking. The misuse of 
science now makes it necessary to articulate a new 
and purely practical form of Pacifism, a Pacifism 
which, free of crankiness and owing nothing to 
religious sensitivity, depends entirely on simple 
common sense. From now on, people must say, 
war will mean not only a shortage of cakes and 
ale but the end of everything. It is this form of 
protest, of personal withdrawal from political folly 
which, among other things, makes such pleasant 
reading of John Knowles’s A Separate Peace. It 
is the story of two friends at a smart American 
preparatory schoo] (for ‘preparatory’ read ‘pub- 
lic’ in this country) at the time when America first 
joined the Second World War. In the beginning 
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the younger boys are more or less ignored while 
their elders are hurriedly prepared for the blood 
bath; but as time goes on the whole school is effi- 
ciently geared to the conditioning of cannon- 
fodder, and every aspect of work and play comes 
to be valued, by masters who are themselves too 
old to fight, only in so far as it is a preparation for 
the trial to come. The boys of today are only toler- 
able at all because they are the soldiers of tomor- 
row. But at this stage Gene, the intellectually in- 
clined narrator, has a fit of insane resentment 
and causes his athletic friend, Phineas, to. break 
his leg. Phineas, so badly crippled that he will be 
out of the war in any case, broods over the 
separate peace thus forced upon him and event- 
ually decides that the war is entirely spurious, that 
the whole thing has been thought up by Roose- 
velt, Churchill and the authorities in general 
simply because they are old men jealous of youth 
and pleasure. Once upon a time, Phineas says, 
all these kill-joys 
... got really desperate and arranged the 
Depression. That kept the people who were 
young in the Thirties in their places. But they 
couldn’t use that trick forever, so for us in the 
Forties they’ve cooked up this war fake.” 
“Who are they, anyway?’ 
‘The fat old men who don’t want us crowding 
them out of their jobs. . . 

Phineas, of course, is in part rationalising his 
annoyance at being out of something; but the 
more sensitive Gene accepts what he says as an 
important truth. So privately and together they 
resist the war and all it implies until reality makes 
itself felt—sickeningly so—in its own good 
time. . . . In emphasising the wider theme of 
this book, I have done less than justice to other 
matters—the quietly told story of the boys’ re- 
lationship and its crises, the sweat and hopeless 
melancholy which pervades the whole. But then 
the real importance of Mr. Knowles’s novel does 
indeed lie in its account of the attempt, made Ly 
two powerless individuals, to dissociate them- 
selves from them and the follies for which they 
are responsible. It is an attempt strictly in accord 
with the principles of the ‘common-sense’ paci- 
fism I described above—but an attempt doomed 
to painful failure unless everyone makes it. How 
silly the Generals on both sides, how silly they 
would look then. But Mr. Knowles makes it 
plain enough (if we hadn’t guessed already) that 
quiet common sense is a feeble match for reality 
and the Generals: they are sure of the last word. 


In Fear of Silence is a terse and very compe- 
tent tale of patrolling in the Malayan jungle. John 
Slimming not only describes actions of this kind 
with precision and speed, he is concerned to Jet 
us know what lies behind it all—the maps with 
their little coloured flags, the spies, the middle- 
aged officers who have lost their confidence. And 
in the end, of course, there are just a few more 
young men dead while the old men go on with 
their planning. Written at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, Mordecai Zeev  Feierberg’s 
Whither? is the mental history of a Polish Jew 
who, defying rabbinical stricture, actually dares 
to pursue his studies beyond the Talmud and 
read a few Western authors for a change. It 
gives a fascinating impression of the extreme 
cultural and intellectual narrowness of the more 
downtrodden communities of orthodox Jewry 
as they existed in Europe at the turn of the 
century. 

SIMON RAVEN 





17 SACKVILLE STREET- LONDON, W.1 


is the London address of EVERGREEN BOOKS which 
was omitted from their advertisement on page 591 
of last week’s Spectator. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT 


RECORD RESULTS 


SIR HALFORD REDDISH’S REVIEW 


Tue Annual General Meeting of The Rugby Portland 
Cement Co. Ltd. will be held on 29th May, 1959. 
The following are extracts from the speech of the 
Chairman, Sir Halford Reddish : 

A year which opened with Bank Rate at 7 per 
cent. and saw it reduced to 4 per cent.; which began 
under the influence of an intensified credit squeeze 
and ended with a freedom to banks to lend and others 
to borrow which had not been known for nearly 20 
years; which began with the £ under pressure and 
ended with a formal recognition of the external con- 
vertibility of sterling and world confidence in our 
currency fully restored; and a year in which the United 
Kingdom earned a record surplus on its overseas 
trade—all this merits the description of 1958 as an 
exciting and unusual year. 

The changing economic climate naturally found 
reflection in the progress of our own Industry. Home- 
market deliveries by. the whole Industry for 1958, 
while not of course reaching the record figures of 
1956, were nevertheless within less than one per cent. 
of the 1957 total. 

Our group net profit for 1958 is a record for the 
thirteenth successive year. We are therefore recom- 
mending to you that the dividend on the Ordinary 
shares should be raised to Is. 3d. a share, and that on 
the ‘A’ shares to Is. 6d. a share. 


A dividend of Is. 3d. a share on the Ordinary 
shares is in reality one of 6.06 per cent. on the book 
value of the equity capital employed in the business. 
If the present-day value of the assets were substituted, 
the real rate would be about 3.6 per cent. The total 
amount now carried forward to the credit of the 


LOUIS 





ARMSTRONG 


ITV 


MAY 7, 10-10.45 PM 


Satchmo—one of the world’s greatest musicians brings you a 
forty-five minute programme of Jazz from Viareggio, Italy. 


(Northern and North Eastern ITV Regions) 


Eurovision, the exchange of television programmes through the European 
Broadcasting Union. is available to all viewers. Independent Television belongs to 
the European Broadcasting Union, sometimes called “the Club” of Broadcasters 

in Europe, so Granada TV, as one of the Independent Television Programme 
Companies. can and will present “Louis Armstrong and his All Stars” 


from Viareggio, Italy. 


By arrangement with Granada TV, Tyne Tees Television will also transmit the 
same programme. Granada and Tyne Tees will bring the ITN 10 pm News 
Bulletin forward to 9.45 pm, thus they will be able to present the complete 

Louis Armstrong programme which starts in Italy at 10 pm. 
For those who don’t understand Italian or might find the jazz talk of Louis 
Armstrong difficult, Granada TV will have the help of commentaries 
by Johnny Dankworth and Humphrey Lyttelton. 


GRANADA TV 


Is. Od. ‘A’ shares is £189,224 (gross), or about 3s. 9d. 
a share. 


RISING DEMAND 


Group deliveries of cement and group profits for 
the first three months of the current year are in 
excess of those for the corresponding period of 1958. 
Indications are that the demand for cement in the 
home market in 1959 will be above that for 1958, 
and the same is true of our overseas manufacturing 
subsidiaries. The export trade, which was difficult 
throughout 1958, is not likely to contribute to any 
greater extent to the group profits this year. 

Given political stability and a continuance of the 
policies of the present Government I believe that a 
period of increasing prosperity can be ours in this 
country. It is clear that there is considerable scope 
for expansion in the economy; and now that we have 
virtually achieved stability in prices, if wages are 
allowed to increase only in line with increasing pro- 
ductivity then the bogy of inflation can be held in 
check. Stability of the price level is of far greater 
benefit to the wage-earner than a wage increase in 
terms of a depreciating currency: what matters 
is not the pound notes in the pay packet but what 
they can purchase in exchange. 

The Budget proposals should stimulate both pro- 
duction and savings; and have clearly been framed, 
very rightly, with a view both to the maintenance of 
the external value of the £ and to expansion of the 
economy at home without further inflation. 

We in Rugby Cement look confidently to the future. 





A copy of the full speech may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, Crown House, Rugby. 
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ENGINEERING COMPONENTS 
LIMITED 





GROUP SALES FURTHER INCREASED 





THE twenty-fourth general meeting of Engineering 
Components Limited was held on April 28 in London, 
Mr. C. C. Griffith, M.C. (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : — 

Group sales further increased by 5 per cent. over 
the previous year, but rising costs, most of which 
were outside our control, and a further rise in respect 
of wages and salaries, have contributed to the slightly 
lower profits recorded. 

The gasket Manufacturing Subsidiaries continue to 
occupy the leading position as suppliers to the Motor 
Industry, and have done everything possible to sup- 
port their customers by giving an unrivalled service. 

Out of the stated profit of £396,321, from which 
£7,500 has already been deducted as a contribution 
to the Group Educational and Welfare Fund, taxation 
takes £222,047 and the Subsidiary Companies retain 
16,616 leaving your Company a net profit of £157,658. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet discloses Current 
Assets totalling £2,185,572 against Current Liabilities 
of £534,763. 

Export sales reached a record level and every pos- 
sible step will be taken to develop this side of the 
business. During the year we made favourable 

arrangements for the sale of our gaskets and oil seals 
in Canada and the U.S.A., which should ultimately 
be profitable. 

We have acquired the Motor Gasket Manufacturing 
Section of Hall & Hall Ltd., which will enable us to 
secure the benefits of greater volume. 

Whilst conditions remain uncertain, the future looks 
brighter than it has done for some time. 

The report was adopted and the total dividend of 
15 per cent. approved. 
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PUBLIC INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


INVESTORS in capital goods shares 
should all read Appendix B of 
the Economic Survey—and then 
this page. It is apparently the 
intention of the Labour Party, if 
it wins the election, to set up a 
National Investment Board to 
advise the Government per- 
manently on long-term invest- 
ment policies. Coming from 
former Ministers who were 
reported to have said that ‘the 
man in Whitehall always knows best,’ this is a 
significant proposal. If the Board were a non- 
party expert body, if it were to do exactly what 
the Labour pamphlet suggests, that is, advise on 
projects, draw attention to inconsistencies in the 
national programmes and show up under- or 
over-investment in particular industries, it would 
perform a very useful function and I believe that 
most industrialists would heartily welcome it. 
Certainly the forward-looking chairman of 
Associated Electrical Industries, Lord Chandos, 
would not be against it. He has just warned his 
shareholders that they will incur substantial losses 
on the building of the Berkeley nuclear power 
station. Was he perhaps wondering whether it 
was wise to rush into the construction of dear- 
cost nuclear generating stations at a time when 
the technique of nuclear power production is by 
no means finally established? If a National 
Investment Board were in existence it would un- 
doubtedly be asking awkward questions of this 
sort. It would be examining not only the economics 
of nuclear power investment but questioning the 





sense of investing in oil-fired boilers for electrical 
power, if that particular capital spending throws 
up a surplus of low-grade coal and makes invest- 
ment in some of the coal mines uneconomic. 
And against what capital programme should be 
charged the expense of retraining and resettling 
the thousands of coal miners thrown out of work? 

With these thoughts I re-read Appendix B in 
the Economic Survey. on ‘Public Investment in 
Great Britain.” I know that Mr. Amory, bent on 
re-expansion, was right in looking to an increase 
of £158 million to £1,607 million in public invest- 
ment as a counter to the pause in private industrial 
investment. But would it net have been safer if 
the various programmes could have been ‘vetted’ 
by a National Investment Board? The coal pro- 
gramme for 1959-60 calls for capital spending of 
£119 million against £102 million last year. It is 
necessary, they say, to provide new pits and re- 
construct others, so that future production may 
come from ‘fully modernised capacity.’ But what 
should future production be in relation to what 
demand? That point is not discussed. The Atomic 
Energy Authority is again put down for £46 mil- 
lion. Less controversial is the proposed spending 
on electricity, which goes up by £54 million to 
£353 million, and on gas, up by £6 million to £54 
million, but these increases could well have been 
larger. A rapid re-expansion of the economy 
could find electricity supply again a restricting 
factor. 

The proposed expenditure on roads also looks 
meagre, having regard to the fact that low trans- 
port costs are an essential part of our industrial 
efficiency. The four-year road plan of July, 1957, 
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envisaged a spending of £60 million a year in 
England and Wales by 1960-61 and of £10 million 
in Scotland. For the current year Mr. Amory’s 
programme meets the latter but allows only £56 
million for the former, an increase of £9 million. 
For the railways the increase is £44 million to £178 
million, which is much more ambitious. The White 
Paper of 1956 called for £900 million to be in- 
vested in the seven years to 1962, with an addi- 
tional £300 million up to 1970, a total of £1,200 
million. The plan has now been revised to £1,500 
million. The spending is on electrification, diesel 
engines and new rolling stock for London Trans- 
port, etc. This year the railways will take delivery 
of 300 main-line diesel locomotives. 

After this imaginative effort by the British 
Transport Commission it is disheartenjng to see 
the proposed capital expenditure by the Post 
Office actually cut by £4 million to £94 million 
(against £101 million in 1957-58). One expected 
something better of Mr. Marples. The unions 
claim that investment in the telephone system is 
being arbitrarily restricted to a level below what 
is justified by public demand and they are abso- 
lutely right. The waiting list for telephones is still 
large—140,000—and of this number there is a 
hard core of nearly 70,000 for whom nothing can 
be done in the foreseeable future because of the 
shortage of cable and equipment at the exchanges. 
At the present rate of progress it will take twenty 
years to meet their needs, which is quite preposter- 
ous. Moreover, about a million residential sub- 
scribers—two out of every five—are sharing lines. 
All this is bad for health and bad for business. 
Mr. Marples gets much publicity for his technical 
improvements and innovations, but he is falling 
down on his main job, which is putting people 
who desperately want a telephone on the telephone 
system. If a National Investment Board were 
functioning the Postmaster-General would surely 
be on the carpet and getting marching orders. 

This is not the place to discuss social investment 
in houses, schools and hospitals, but the local 
authorities account for nearly two-fifths of invest- 
ment in the public sector which in turn is nearly 
45 per cent. of the total investment in the country. 
The economic importance of Appendix B is self- 
evident and I have given details of the principal 
spending programmes for the light they throw on 
the state of the order books of the electrical 
engineering industry, the road-making companies, 
the locomotive builders and others. Investors will 
be impressed by some of the schemes and not by 
others; they will certainly not want to invest in 
the commercial recipients of Mr. Marples’s meagre 
favours. Not until that National Investment Board 
gets to work. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


FTER a tremendous churning over in the 

volume of trade the ‘bulls’ seem to be 
gradually getting the upper hand in the equity 
share markets, as I thought they would. One 
broker explained the position very clearly in 4 
circular to clients when he said that having regard 
first to the probability of a rise in the gilt-edged 
market and a lowering of the long-term rate of 
interest; secondly, to the potential pressure of 
American funds seeking investment in British and 
continental equities; and thirdly, the possibility 
that the election date might yet be postponed 
from October to the spring of 1960, it would be 
unwise to delay the purchase of sound equity 
shares. As most investors, both institutional and 
private, have been building up a liquid position 2 
anticipation of a pre-election fall in markets, this 
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broker suggests that the potential demand for first- 
rate equities is in excess of the supply of shares. 
That is certainly the opinion of most jobbers and 
seems to explain the upward trend of most 
markets. Nevertheless, | would avoid buying the 
‘leaders’ which are on a comparatively low yield 
basis and find shares in the second rank which are 
not so vulnerable to political shocks. 


Oil Shares 
Most investors had CANADIAN EAGLE in their 


portfolio as well as SHELL and had suffered a | 


heavy depreciation on both holdings. It therefore 
came as a great relief to hear of the offer of two 
ROYAL DUTCH and three SHELL for every twelve 
Canadian Eagle, causing the last to jump 25s. to 
81s. 3d. The Royal Dutch-Shell group already had 
21 per cent. of the Canadian Eagle equity and 
when the offer is accepted it is their intention to 
put Canadian Eagle into liquidation. This marriage 
is really making honest women of both Royal 
Dutch and Shell, which previously could switch 


profits, as they chose, from the wholesale shipping 
(Canadian Eagle) end to the retail (Shell- Mex) end 
or vice versa. It is said that the merger will make no | 


difference to the earnings of Shell as both its 
profits and its capital will be increased by about 


6} per cent. But will there be any tax savings? | 


The position is too complicated for the outside 


shareholder to discover but it should be read, I 


think, as a bull point for Shell, and if Canadian 
Eagle can be bought at a discount on the terms 


offered it should be regarded as a cheap way of | 


buying Shell. I was disappointed, however, by the 
meagre raising of the BURMAH OIL dividend from 
2s. 7d. to 2s. 9d. tax free, which merely gives 
shareholders the benefit of the new rate of income 


tax, and by the announcement of a one-for-one | 


scrip issue. Of all bonuses the one-for-one is the 


least desirable for shareholders as it brings no | 


promise or suggestion of a subsequent rise in 
dividends. The company is writing up its huge BP 


holding from 10s. to 20s.—inadequate again as | 
BP shares are quoted in the market at 50s. Not | 


so long ago Burmah Oil used to be valued in the 


market at a price which barely covered the market | 
value of its BP and Shell holdings, but today these | 


holdings are worth only about 75s. and Burmah 


Oil is quoted at 81s. ex dividend to yield 5.4 per | 


cent. It is not unreasonable, but I prefer BP con- 
vertible debenture at 105 to yield 5} per cent. In 
July £100 stock is convertible into forty ordinary 
shares and in July, 1960, into thirty-two. By that 


time Iraq might be happily under Colonel Nasser’s | 


influence instead of Khrushchev’s. 


Insurance Shares and Prudential 


With some good dividend announcements there 
has been a substantial rise in insurance shares, but 
the proposed merger between COMMERCIAL UNION 
and NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE should remind 
investors that if the continued adverse experience 
of underwriting in America is the force behind 
that deal it is still probably wise to avoid the com- 
posite companies and keep to the life companies. 
PRUDENTIAL has a subsidiary in America, but this 
does not worry the ‘A’ shares which take only a 
fraction of the profits of the general branch, their 
Main source of income being the life and annuity 
profits. Of the surplus from the life branches 93 
per cent. went last year to the policy-holders and 
the balance to the ‘A’ shares, whose dividends 
Were increased from 1474 per cent. tax free to 1624 
per cent. tax free (6s. 6d.). At 114 the 5s. ‘A’ shares 
return 4.9 per cent., which must still be regarded 
a an attractive yield in these bull market days, 
especially as their dividends may be expected to 
rise gradually over the years ahead. Prudential 


(Continued on page 635) 


COMPANY MEETINGS 





Tue 50th Annual General Meeting of The British 
Petroleum Company Limited will be held on May 21 
in London. 

The following is an extract from the Statement by 
the Chairman, Sir Neville Gass, K.B.E.,-M.C., which 
has been circulated to Stockholders : 

For the year 1958 the Group sales amounted to 
62 million tons, the highest yet recorded and nine 
million tons more than for 1956 or 1957. It should be 
borne in mind that in 1957 expansion was arrested by 
the effects of Suez, and accordingly the large increase 
| in 1958 should be regarded as related to a two-year 

period rather than indicative of a single year’s 
| expansion. 
| Despite the increase in tonnage in 1958 the Group 
| net sales figure of £598 million shows an increase of 
only £2 million on that for 1957 by reason of the lower 
prices ruling in 1958. The difficult trading conditions 
already being encountered at the beginning of the 
year, as reported in last year’s statement, continued 
without relief through 1958. The Group income before 
| taxation is up by £11 million, this higher increase 
being mainly due to the relief from certain exceptional 
| expenses incurred in 1957 as mentioned last year. 
Our supplies in 1958 were drawn almost wholly 
| from our own sources, including over 60 million tons 
of crude oil from producing countries in the Middle 
East. Supplies from these countries are obtained 
| under agreements which provide for profit sharing on 

the fifty-fifty principle. In total the sums included in 

the 1958 accounts for payment to these countries 
| under fifty-fifty amount to £119 million. The com- 
| parison between this figure and the net income for 
the Group—£63 million—is instructive. The figures 
show that the fifty-fifty principle, and the manner in 
which it is applied, serve the producing countries well. 





In 1958 our main sources of crude oil were again 
Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, and Qatar, from which we ob- 
tained 60,700,000 tons, 12,000,000 tons more than in 
1957, when the dislocations had resulted in a reduc- 
| tion of 1,000,000 tons compared with 1956. 
| In 1958 our total refinery throughput was just under 
38,000,000 tons, some 6,000,000 more than in 1957. 
it has to be remembered, however, that the BP Group 
refinery throughputs in 1957 were adversely affected 
by the dislocations of that year. . 

Petroleum Chemicals: In the United Kingdom BP 
participates in three companies whose plants are 
adjacent to our Grangemouth Refinery. As a result 
of steadily expanding manufacture of chemicals from 
petroleum, competition is becoming severe but all 
these companies have had a successful year. In the last 
quarter of 1958 demand showed a definite upturn and 
all plants were operated at very satisfactory rates. 


DISTRIBUTION AND SALES 


During 1958 Western Hemisphere product prices at 
main export centres showed a general downward 
trend except for middle distillates which, due to severe 
winter conditions, were subject to an upsurge in 
demand and consequently a rise in price later in the 
year. At main export centres in the East product 
prices, apart from fuel oil, showed little change 
throughout the year. In both West and East the 
greatest reductions were in heavy fuel oil. Selling 
prices in the consumer markets were affected also by 
the lower levels of freight. 

Vigorous competition was met in all our marketing 
areas and in some countries this was accentuated by 
supplies from Russian sources. In general our market- 
ing associates were successful in holding their position 
but in some areas under competitive pressure prices. 
fell to unsatisfactory levels. 

In the United Kingdom consumption was 24 per 
cent. above the 1957 figure, which had been curtailed 
by rationing, and 20 per cent. above the 1956 figure. ~ 

Despite severe competition and the continued reces-. 


| PRODUCTION AND REFINING 
| 
| 
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THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY 


RECORD GROUP SALES 








sion in world shipping movements, sales of the BP 
International Oil Bunkering Service reached a higher 
level than ever before. 

Our International Aviation Service, renamed AIR 
BP, has continued te increase its sales of aviation 
fuels. 

All sections of the lubricants market expanded. 
Sales of BP Energol Visco-Static motor oil showed 
an increase of some 40 per cent. over 1957. A new 
petrol/oil mixture for two-stroke engines sold under 
the name of BP Zoom was successfully put on the 
market. Our bitumen sales showed an improvement. 

Our research and development activities continue 
to broaden in scope and to receive the emphasis that 
this important side of our operations merits. 


PERSONNEL 

In this 50th year of the Company’s history it gives 
me very great pleasure to record a warm tribute to 
all our past and present employees, by whose work, 
enthusiasm and loyalty the Company has grown and 
developed from a mere handful of pioneers in 1909 to 
a world-wide organization which now employs in the 
United Kingdom, afloat and overseas, directly and in 
our many subsidiary and associated companies, over 
100,000 people. It is these men and women and their 
predecessors who have played the major part in build- 
ing up a great enterprise and making the BP Group 
what it is today. 





NORWICH UNION INSURANCE 
SOCIETIES 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


LIFE SOCIETY 


SPEAKING at the I5ist Annual Meeting of the 
Norwich Union Life Insurance Society held in 
Norwich on April 28th the President (Sir Robert 
Bignold) said it was fitting that in 1958, the Society's 
150th Anniversary year, the results again constituted 
a record. Sums insured under new life insurances 
exceeded £100 millions, an increase of 34%, whilst 
new deferred annuity business showed a capital value 
of £50 millions. 

Total funds increased by £17 millions to £168 
millions. Premium income now exceeded £26 millions 
and net interest income £7 millions. Payments to 
policyholders accounted for outgo of £114 millions. 
The net rate of interest earned had risen by 3s/3d% 
to £4: 12: 0%. 

On the investment side, ordinary shareholdings had 
been increased by £4 millions whilst a further £5 
millions was invested in real estate. 


FIRE SOCIETY 


At the 161st Annual Meeting of the Norwich Union 
Fire Insurance Society Ltd., the Chairman (Sir Robert 
Bignold) said although 1958 was a year with tension 
apparent in far too many quarters of the world, thé 
Society's business had continued to grow. 

Fire premiums totalled £7,988,845, an increase of 
£166,633, whilst claims decreased by £167,801 to 
£3,510,017, The profit before taxation in the Fire 
account was £512,960 compared with £148,929 in 1957. 

Accident premiums, home and overseas, advanced 
by £801,014 to £11,466,844 but the account showed 
an underwriting loss of £204,018 compared with the 
loss of £37,147 in 1957. 

Marine premiums totalling £1,358,955 showed a 
fall of £56,411 but the transfer to Profit and Loss 
from the Marine Account was £40,000 against 
£30,000. 

* Total assets amounted to £26,691,042. an-increase 
of £1,339,650. 
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THE RHODESIA BROKEN HILL 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


INCREASED ORE RESERVES 


MR. H. F. OPPENHEIMER’S REVIEW 


Tue following are extracts from the review by Mr. 
H. F. Oppenheimer, the chairman, which has been 
circulated with the annual report and accounts. 

During 1958 lead and zinc prices fell to their lowest 
levels since 1946. Lead fluctuated between £68 and 
£78 per ton and showed no improvement in 
December, 1958, over the previous January; zinc 
prices varied from £61 to £78 per ton but finished 
the year fairly strongly at around £74 in December 
as against £62 in January, 1958. 


LEAD AND ZINC MARKET 


While the low level of prices was directly 
attributable to over-production in relation to the 
overall demand, consumption in Europe was main- 
tained at a fairly good level and the market recession 
arose directly from developments in the United 
States of America. 

There have been no significant changes in the 
market prices of lead and zinc since the end of the 
year, but it is interesting to note that the zinc price 
shows a firmer tone than the lead price and that the 
long-standing differential in favour of lead was 
reversed in November, since when zinc has frequently 
commande £5 per ton more than lead. 

It is difficult to make any prediction about the 
prices of lead and zinc during 1959. Some govern- 
mental decision may be taken to cut production and 
there has been an improvement in the industrial 
tempo of the United States, but it does seem that 
world production of both metals will be fully able 
to meet expected consumption this year. 


While our Company is naturally no less affected by 
the fall in prices than any other producer, we are 
fortunate that the bulk of our output is sold in 
Southern Africa and although our metal stocks at 
the year end were slightly higher than we would have 
liked, I do not anticipate that we will have any 
difficulty in disposing of these and current production 
in 1959. 

The lower prices inevitably resulted in a sharp 
reduction of profits during 1958 which, after pro- 


viding for taxation, were £591,000 as compared with 
£909,000 in 1957. Capital expenditure at the mine was 
restricted to the minimum required for immediate 
essential items and amounted to £272,000 compared 
with the sum of £400,000 which we had estimated 
would have to be spent. The bulk of the expenditure 
related to the completion of the Mita Hills Dam 
scheme and associated electrical power plant; this 
outlay amounting to £240,000 was financed largely by 
drawing the remaining £200,000 of the Broken Hill 
Municipality loan. While no appropriation was 
necessary to cover capital expenditure during 1958, 
it was estimated that £300,000 must be spent in 1959 
and it was considered advisable to make some pro- 
vision towards this by appropriating £100,000 this 
year. 

We have been able to recommend a net final 
dividend of 6d. per stock unit which, together with 
the interim dividend of 3d., makes a total of 9d. net 
per unit for the year. In view of the depressed state 
of the lead and zinc market, I think this can be 
considered a satisfactory return. 


During the year it was possible to effect a reduction 
of £122,000 in the value of stores held. This is an 
important contribution to our cash resources but, 
while I am hopeful that further reductions will be 
effected, it is unlikely that these will be material in 
the future. 


IMPERIAL SMELTING PROCESS 


Last year I referred to the investigations being 
undertaken in search of better methods than those 
at present employed in dealing with the complex 
ores we have at Broken Hill and during the year 
these investigations and studies became concentrated 
on the use of the Imperial Smelting Process which is 
already in commercial operation by the Imperial 
Smelting Corporation at Avonmouth. Comprehensive 
trials on various mixtures of ores and intermediate 
products from our mine were carried out in the 
experimental units at Avonmouth with complete 
technical success. The Consulting Engineers are 
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following up these tests with a thorough economic 
assessment as this type of furnace seems to offer the 
most satisfactory answer to the problem of improving 
the recovery of lead and zinc from currently mined 
ores and of the treatment of the growing stocks of 
high-grade oxidised products which are not amenable 
to present processes. The Imperial Smelting Process, 
which produces simultaneously but separately zinc 
metal of Prime Western grade and lead bullion, is 
designed to give high recoveries of both metals at 
reasonable costs. It is also thought that, apart from 
being able to assimilate accumulated oxide ores, it 
would be possible to reclaim metal from slag dumps 
and the scale of operations at the mine and the 
output of metals could be increased. 


INCREASED ORE RESERVES 


The capital expenditure required for the installa- 
tion of an Imperial Smelting furnace and ancillary 
plant is under examination and I cannot give a 
figure at present. It is, however, likely to be very 
substantial and therefore, apart from a thorough 
assessment of the installation itself, the Consulting 
Engineers decided during the year to carry out an 
intensive programme of underground drilling in the 
mine so that further information could be obtained 
on the ore available. As a result an additional 
386,400 tons of ore have been transferred from the 
indicated reserves to proved reserves and 583,300 
tons of ore have been added to the indicated reserves. 
Although it was decided, as no work had been done 
at No. 2 Kopje for some years, to delete any tonnage 
previously allotted to this area, the total ore reserves 
at the end of the year were 5,145,300 tons averaging 
28.6 per cent. zinc and 15.32 per cent. lead, compared 
with 4,387,100 tons at the end of last year, an increase 
of some 758,000 tons. Further work being undertaken 
at the mine is likely to reveal additional tonnages and 
the No, 2 Kopje deposit is being re-examined and will 
be drilled before any tonnage from this source is 
again included in the ore reserves. 

This very satisfactory increase in the ore reserves 
gives an estimated life at the present rate of milling 
and extraction of about 25 years. As the Imperial 
Smelting Process will give a higher rate of recovery 
but will not shorten the working life of the mine, 
the Consulting Engineers’ preliminary view that the 
installation of this type of process at the mine is 
probably an economic project is reinforced. We now 
have to await the full appraisal from them, which, 
if favourable, will have to be followed up by con- 
sideration of the best means of providing the 
substantial amount which will be required. 

Even if the new process is introduced it is 
proposed to continue to produce electrolytic zinc 
from zinc concentrates in the existing plant, to which 
a second roaster is to be added by 1960 to enable a 
greater amount of zinc concentrates to be treated. 
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28 This should warm up the bed! (7) 


1 The seaside photographer has to 29 Fo concerned with outgoings (8) : 
6 P that those whom you 18 ‘Let me be no —— for a state [5 





ACROSS 

be pretty smart (6) 30 ‘Now 
4 As the ivy on the inn sign might called fathers 

say (8) (Shakespeare) (6) 
10 Glued in? That’s gratifying (7) 
11 othe call paige be for soft silk (7) DOWN 
12 Descri of " Seieapeeas’ 8 y 

school y? (10) 
13 Light? Extremely (4) bright! (9 


15 Just the sheds for gardeners who 2 Also it’s odd for the Scot to be 
found in the republic (7) 

3 A vital pile organised as relief (10) 

5 Country that has a craze about SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD No. 1,040 


want a rest (4-3) 
17 Seem in a a of confusion, 
horticulturally (7) 


19 Appearance of a_ conservative secret code (9) 


opponent (7) 6 The language of the mountains (4) Maman. 10 Towel-rail. 11 Afraid. 12 Gain 
21 Give us a rose; it’s exciting (7) 7 Stable fashions in evening dress time. 14 Tosca. Endowment. 18 
23 Found in floral garlands at the —( heats eaecee ty dee Wt tee 
seaside (4) 8 That answer of Meredith’s needs 39 ‘Tuxedos, OS 
24 Jack Sprat’s emergency rations? a bit of spring-cleaning! (5) How". —t  Grmnastic.2 imaures. 3 
(5, 5) 9 ‘For a —— is an intellectual ventilate. 4 Duty. 5 Rowlandson. 6 Ellen. 


27 ‘Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, de- 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


did beget you’ (9) 


1 Call it sin, nevertheless it’s very 


thing,’ said Blake (4) 
ahs Spiritless ——!’ (Canning) 14 The shape a pencil should be in? Window-box. 17 Tasteless. 19 Rarebit. [7 
7) Just what it’s not! (10) 





Solution on May 15 [i 


16 This sort of paper can become 
explosive (9) 


But keep a farm’ (Shakespeare) 


20 Advance of the reactionaries all 
the way (5, 2) i? 

22 A dream changed him (7) 

23 Change of abode (5) 

25 What a pity it’s a girl (4) 

26 Silvia was evidently a blonde (4) 





ACROSS.—1 Grieved. 5 Reel: off. 9 |19 


7 Opaline. 8 False. 13 Mergansers. 16 
21 Outvied. 22 Casca. 23 Lilac, 25 Inst. 
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added to its assets last year by just over £1 mil- 
lion a week, the total now being £965 million, of 
which £208 million or 214 per cent. are invested 
in ordinary shares. 


Unfashionable Shares 

In the bull market which ended in July, 1955, 
nuclear power shares were the most fashionable. 
Today they are the most unfashionable. And no 
wonder when BABCOCK AND WILCOX, the boiler- 
making partners of the nuclear power group 
headed by ENGLISH ELECTRIC, reports a 30 per cent. 
drop in gross trading profits and a 40 per cent. 
drop in the net. The dividend is held at 13 per cent. 
but is only twice covered. At 49s. the shares yield 
5% per cent. REYROLLE, a member of Nuclear 


COMPAN 


HE interim statement for the first half of the 
Tiss trading year of British Insulated and 
Callenders Cables showed a decline in sales of 
£5 million. It is therefore a pleasant surprise to 
find that the results for the full year show a con- 
siderable improvement over those for 1957. The 
trading profit has increased from £7,832,872, to 
£8,808.610 (a rise of nearly 12 per cent.) and 
the net profit (after tax) from £2,868,284 to 
£3,118,979. These excellent results have pro- 
vided increased cover of 33.3 per cent. for 
the dividend of 13.5 per cent., which has been 
stepped up | per cent. In January of this year 
BICC acquired the Telegraph Construction Co., 
makers of electric power cables, insulating 
materials and magnetic alloys, all of which are 
complementary to the parent company’s business, 
which, apart from its cable products, includes 
capacitors, space-heating equipment, meters, radio 
masts, etc. With the co-ordination of the two com- 
panies, results for 1959 should ensure at least a 
‘same again’ dividend; there is room for an 
increase. At 56s. 6d. a yield of 4.74 per cent. 
can be obtained on this ‘blue chip’ investment. 
The group has now built up a strong balance 


Power Plant, has barely maintained its profits 
and the chairman, Mr. H. H. Mullens, forecasts 
a fall in production this year. The shares at 88s. 6d., 
yielding 3.95 per cent. on the unchanged dividend 
of 174 per cent., seem too high. SIMON CARVES, 
which caters for the heavy engineering and capital 
goods trades as well as for nuclear power, main- 
tains its profits but does not increase its dividend 
of 25 per cent., covered about three times. The 
5s. shares have fallen to 30s. 9d. to yield 4.1 per 
cent. The time has not yet come to buy these un- 
fashionable shares, but the patient holder can re- 
assure himself that their day will eventually come 
—and has in fact come nearer with the increase in 
capital spending favoured by the Chancellor in his 
Budget. 


Y NOTES 


sheet with reserves exceeding £32 million against 
the issued ordinary capital of £174 million. The 
board have declared a more liberal dividend 
policy for the future; it would not be surprising 
to hear that they also intend to make a scrip issue. 

There is not sufficient space in these notes to do 
justice to the amazing expansion of Birmingham 
Sound Reproducers over the past two years. The 
dividend has been nearly doubled on the 5s. 
ordinary shares since they were introduced to the 
market around 10s. each in May, 1957, the capital 
has been increased by scrip issues of 60 per cent. 
and 25 per cent., the issued capital is now £1 
million. Net profit (after tax) for 1958 was 
£810,780 and compares with £722,782 for 1957. 
An interim dividend of 15 per cent. was paid on 
capital of £800,000 and a final of 324 per cent. 
has been declared on the present capital; the total 
is equivalent to 44.5 per cent, as against the 
equivalent of 22.5 per cent. for 1957. This pay- 
ment is covered more than three times by earnings. 
It should be mentioned that the sale of gramo- 
phone records has recently shown a sharp decline, 
which foreshadows a falling-off in the demand for 
the company’s automatic record changers, the 


635 


largest item in the group's sales, but the company 
is entering new fields of business, such as tape 
recorders, and the 5s. ordinary shares still look 
attractive at 35s. to yield 6.2 per cent. 

The results for 1958 of London Brick, the 
largest producer of bricks in the world, can be 
considered very satisfactory. Group trading profits 
were £2,589,211 and net profits (after tax) were 
£960,737 against £952,452. Since the interim divi- 
dend of 74 per cent. the capital has been increased 
to £5.2 million, so that the final dividend of 10 
per cent. makes the total equivalent of 17 per cent. 
The company has spent large sums on technical 
research, laboratories and mechanisation and is 
very well placed to reap the reward from increas- 
ing activity in the building industry which is now 
apparent. Recently a new facing brick, ‘Phorpres 
Heather Facing,’ was produced, for which there 
is a good demand and which makes a useful addi- 
tion to the range already produced. The com- 
pany, besides its brickmaking, controls Trans- 
formers (Watford) Ltd., which has a large export 
business to such countries as South Africa, New 
Zealand and Malaya. The £1 ordinary shares at 
70s. are an excellent investment as the leader in 
this industry to yield 4.8 per cent. 

In his report for 1958 the chairman of Rhodesia 
Broken Hill, Mr. Harry Oppenheimer, deals 
thoroughly with the difficulties of the extraction 
of metals from complex ores and the economic 
problem of oxidised products. New extraction 
plant is to be installed (the cost of which cannot 
at present be estimated but which will presum- 
ably be justified as recent exploratory work has 
proved ore reserves to give the mine a prospective 
life of twenty-five years). This long-term develop- 
ment will of course require some additional capital 
which in time will produce results, but the 
immediate outlook for shareholders is not very 
bright. Profits before tax have fallen from 
£1,259,219 to £772,739 and the dividend on the 
5s. ordinary shares has been reduced from 11d. 
to 9d. (15 per cent.) so-that at 8s. 3d. the yield 
of 8.6 per cent. is one that reflects the long view. 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
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paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
ls. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





BBC requires Establishment Asictant. “Televi- 
sion Service. To be responsible (under a 
Senior assistant) for implementing the Corpora- 
tion's staff policy in relation to production staff 
in the Television Service, including detailed 
arrangements for those under training. Proved 
capacity for initiative and responsibility. jvdg- 
ment, sympathetic understanding of people and 
wide interests essential. Candidates should also 
Possess an interest in Television programmes 
and in Trades Union consultation. Salary, £1,105 
(possibly higher if qualifications exceptional) 
rising by seven annual increments to £1,550 p.a. 
max. Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
G.10SS ‘Spt.") should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
Within five days. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. Barnsbury 
Secondary (G.) School, Barnsbury Park, London, 
N.l. Headmistress required in Seprember, if 
Dossible, for this secondary school for about 
1,100 girls. Burnham Group XVII (based on an 
average unit total of 1,927 for £1956-58). Courses 
Brevided in needlework, commercial subjects, 
housecraft and craft as well as courses leading 
to G.C.E. (‘O” and “A” level). Forms TS.10 
from (s.a.e., foolscap) and returnable to Educa- 
tion Office (TS. 10), County Hall, London, S.E.1. 
(Candidates who have completed Form TS.10 
Within the last year and have nothing to alter 
May complete Form TS.10B.) Previous applica- 
Sons will be reconsidered. Closing date 16 May, 
1959. (968.) * 


YOUNG WOMAN advertisement representative 
Mquired by the ‘Spectator’ to develop specialised 

ftisement section. — Write Managing 
Director, on. _Soectenas Ltd., 99 Gower Sirecet, 








CLASS. Ten posts of PRINCIPAL for men at 
least 35 and under 52 on Ist August, 1959 with 
reguiar service in H.M. Forces or H.M. Over- 
seas Civil Service ending between Ist August, 
1957 and 3ist July, 1960. Short written examin- 
ation, administrative tests and interview. Salary 
(London), £1,500-£2,120. Promotion prospects.— 
Write Civil Service Commission, 6 Buriington 
Gardens. London, W.1, for application forms, 
quoting 553 /59/ 10. Closing date, 30th May, 1959. 
MAKERERE COLLEGE, THE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF EAST AFRICA. Applications 
are invited for the post of Director of Depart- 
ment of Extra-Mural Studies. The post is of pro- 
fessorial status. Salary scale : £2,502 x £99— 
£2,601 p.a.. entry point determined by qualifica- 
tions and experience. Child allowance £50 p.a. 
per child (maximum £150 p.a.), F.S.S.U. Rent 
according to quarters provided, £45 to £84 p.a., 

including basic furniture. Passages paid (up to 
four adult fares) on appointment, termination and 
leave (three months every 21 months). Detailed 
applications (8 copies), naming three referces, 


by 30th Jone, 1959, to Secretary, Inter- | 


University Council for Higher a Over- 
seas, 29 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 


NEWBATILE ABBEY COLLEGE OF RESI- 
DENTIAL ADULT EDUCATION. DAL- 
KEITH, MIDLOTHIAN. Staff Tutor in 
HISTORY with English Literawre or Interna- 
tional Relations, or rament, to take up 
appointment Ist October, 1959. Salary £650 by 
£50 to £1,350, point of entry according to quali- 
fications and experience. Forms of application, 
which should be returned not later than 18th 
May, maybe obtained from T. M. Jimkins, 
W.8, Clerk to the Governors, 20 Castie Street, 
Edinburgh 2, who can also provide further 
details about the appointment. 


KEEPER. Pensionable post for man or woman 
at least 21 and under 26 on ist April, 1959 
(with extension for Forces service and Overseas 
Civil Service), Qualifications : normally tst or 
2nd class honours degree in Classics, Law, or 
History, with good knowledge of Latin and 
French. Final year students may apply. Men's 
salary (London), £655-£930. Starting pay may 
be above minimum. prospects.— 
Write Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.1, for application form, 
quoting 138/59. Closing date, 20th May, 1959. 


SOLICITOR required in Legal Department at the 
London . of a large ee Cer- 

en- 
gaged —a..¥. in common law and commercial 
work. Appointment superannuabie. Initia) salary 
between £900 and £1,000, comnts © 
tions and experience. Prospects for an 
able and energetic you man.—Write giving 
particulars of age, eluates. @ ualifications and 
experience to Box 4733 ay 12th May, 1959. 


| STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Chasing Cross ~_ * welcome 
both male and female office staff. M 6644. 
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LECT ES 

UNI OF LONDON. A course of two 
lectures entitied G) ‘Humanism and the Be- 
ginnings of Nofse Philology’; Gi) “Norse Tra- 
ditions of the Scylidings’ will be delivered by 

(Reykjavik) at 5.30 p.m. on 
8 and 12 May, at University lege (Gustave 
Tuck ), Gower Street, W.C.1 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. — 
James , Aci Registrar. 
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72% 
BASIC 
RATE 








DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 8 


BANKERS 
Continue to offer 74% on sums 
£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra 4% on each £500 unit 


BONUS 














National Book League, 7 ——- Street, W.1. 
ABA members display books, MSS., all 
prices. Mon.-Fri., 116.30; Thors., 11-8; Sat, 
11-5. Adm. free. 


FORUM 4, THE VISUAL PERSUADERS, 
Nationa) Film Theatre, South 

S.E.1. MAY 3-10, The most exciting forthcoming 
event ! With film and live TV broadcasts 





»: Malcolm 
Muggeridge, Tom Driberg Lessing, R: 
° Benn, Karel Reisz, 
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i 
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Florence’ will be delivered by U. 
Middeldorf (Florence) at 5.30 p.m. on 12 and 
19 May, at the Institute of Art, 20 
Portman Square, W.i. ADMISSION FREB, 
WITHOUT TICKET. — James 
Academic Registrar. 

Continued Overleaf 





a 
gives enormous satisfaction — shorthand 
in a week, written with the alphabet. Fast 
phonetic. easy to read. Please write for 


the free trial lesson to The School otf 
Speedhand (8.16), Hills Road, Cambridge 


-—— oo 





WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. The Grave: 
Image An exhibition of recent prints and 
drawings by British Artists. Weekdays, ‘1-6 
Sundays, 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission tree 
Adjoins Aldgate East Station 


MEETINGS 


OF FRIENDS. 
Mecting, 3rd May, at 6.30 p.m 
Speaker, Alfred Torrie. At 
Euston Rd., N.W.1. 


Sunday Evening 
‘Peace of Mind 
Friends House, 


SOCIETY 


THEATRE 


TOWER, 7.30. May 1, 2 (mems. 3), 7, 8, 9 
‘The Birthday Party."--CAN S111 (6-8.30), CAN 
3475 (before 6), Canonbury, N.1 


FOR SALE 


the fire and beauty of 
sensitive adolescence, in ‘The Pleasant Stranger 
Iilustrated in colour by the author, Robert 
MacCuish, published by MacLellan Ltd., 240 
Hope Street, Glasgow. 16/- p 


BOY MEETS LIFE : 


PERSONAL 


A A NEW BEGINNING in politics 
—Write Box 4731. S.a.e. 
CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 

CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, inabits 
and personai problems, qualified in therapeutic 
psychology and hypnosis. Consultations ty 
appointment. — K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore St., W.1. LANgham 4245. 
CORNEAL, CONTACT LENSES LTD. arrange 
deferred payments for Micro’s Corneal and Con- 
tact Lenses. Free booklet from Dept. 274c, 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: GER 
2531). 197 Regent Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: 
REG 6993). Branches in main towns. 

EARLY DECORATIVE MAPS AND CHAR 7 
Large stock, all genuine. Catalogue. — P. 
Radford, Denmead, Portsmouth, Hants. 

FILM AND TY, including live broadcasts : 
THE VISUAL PERSUADERS. Nationa! Filo 
Theatre, May 3-May 10. Ful programme trom 
John Morley, Joint Council for Educatwa 
Through Art, | Cambalht Road, S.W.15. 
FAMILY PLANNING requisites by post iny- 
where, Booklet and price jist sent free under 
sealed cover. — Premier Laboratories, 333/61! 
Gray's Inn Rd., W.C.1 

HAS ERNIE missed your bond once more? 
Your pipe—*Tom Long’—and spirits soar 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and Medals, 
especially collections and gold. 1958 Cat. of 
English coins 9s. 3d. Bulletins 6d.——-B. A. Seaby, 
65 Great Portland Street, London, W.1, (Tel.: 
LAN 3677.) 

HOMOSEXUALITY calls for understanding, not 
persecution. If you think that the law should be 
changed, write to The Homosexual Law Reform 
Society, 32 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 
IMPROMPTU SPEECHES. I can show you how 
to be ‘quickly ready,’ not just with something to 
say. but something that will impress the audience 
Wri‘e for verification.—-J. M. Radcliff, 50 Avenue 
Road, Herne Bay. ; 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

PEOPLE WHO GET TIRED of humdrum every- 
day meals should try some RAYNER’S INDIAN 
MANGO CHU TNEY— from all good grocers, 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 


THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 
NERVE CENTRE. 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


ROYAL JELLY, the fabulous Queen Bee Milk 
in Clover Honey from our own bechives. A 
21-day course of this tonic food will put an end 
to winter blues, 42s. post free from The Honey 
Farm, 7 Cadwgan Place, Aberayron, Cards. 
Brochures on request. 

TV OR NOT TV—iife is wonderful with Burgess 
Anchovy Paste on buttered toast. 
‘WATAPADS.’ Keep pot piants moist holidays 
and always. Put one under cach pot. 5 for 10s., 
11 for 20s.—HARRODS Hort. Dept. 


A new policy 





THE 


WOODWORM cradicated perman Al THORS’ MSS., any length typed in > day 
application of WYKAMOIL Mainable y emergency service for urgent work), 
through Boots or from Richardson Starling nOrt st : tc., by return fyecsa™s care- 
Limited (Dem. S.P.2) Timber Decay "Gres at emphasis on accifracy agg 
Bureau, 6 Southampton Place, Londor sentation. 4-hr. duplicatt “‘eorvil 
(HOL 3555-6). Write advice on ¢ . Editing, Prodf-reading, 
lem of Woodworm or rv R ite ¥ research, etc. Temp. secretaties:,Dictat- 
£100,000 A YEAR b t t 1in : Public/Private méeti 
of our ailowan ves on hire. Tra@nsia+ 

ened ges. Overnight service 
pas seg \TE LEITERS, TRANSLA- 
wore a OVER PHONE—-9 a.m 

patient 
and = week-ends 


$+ : : . " moe om Nake r - + ‘ — 
LIFE MEMBER .—Nationa ety f ancer -_ n. and we 


loguing 


Relief (Appea ) Presiden ‘ sephir 1 srtne . 32 Rupert St 

Mowntbatter na. C.1.. G.B.E W.1. (GER 

47 Victoria St., London, S.W.! TYPING MSS., 2s 
Ma 


1.000 w McFar 
Parade cigh-on-Sea, Essex 


EDUCATIONAL 
LITERARY 


S tag“ for : : YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR ‘YOUR HOLI- 
September 1959. Those taking the wu eS DAY. §£ ’ year people of all ages. coached 
tests, held in June, are not expe ted by the ndon School ot Journalism, turn their 
started Latin and French, though P © account by writing articles 
general standard is required For details app sion } you? ou alk 
The ‘Headmaster Abb utsholme Sch ' ch vou a pM Rn craps 
Rocesier, Uttoxeter, Stati. your . n Free book and advice from: 
EXPERT POSTAL TUTION for Examinations s Dept LONDON SCHOOL OF 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing cr Tay RN Al Isa 14 Hertford Street, Park Lane 
tarial, Civil Service. Management, Export n- W.1. GRO. 8250 
mercial, Genera! Cert. of Education, etc Mens BOOKS FOR SALE. Bibliography, Palzoaraphy. 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects : f T sgraphy and Books about Books List 16 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentionin ‘ Forster. 83a Stamford Hill. N.16 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- = 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans. or cal! 3 RADIO mMosCOW in collaboration with 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910 ‘SOVIET WEEKLY.” will repeat from May 


= ' onwards the series of elementary lessons in the 
ya apy = ng Mao rg Aree neg Se Russian language so weil received last year. For 
B.D.. Degrees and Diplomas, Also for Law and peers — poe and details of Beimted lesson 
Professional Examinations. Prospectus (mention ~ scan po = VEE r “ EEKLY the ini 
at foe 2 WW Seaw Placher. CBI illustra cd magazine in English on Soviet life and 
LL.B.. Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Woilses Thursdays. from newsagents. or Post free 
Hall, ‘Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 3d. quarter from : “SOVIET 


(Dept. SP). 3 Rosary Gardens. Lon- 
PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS. i 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, end 
others, LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements and Fina! Exams. for B.A., B.Sc 
B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., Bar (1 and ID. and 
other exams. Prospectus free from Registrar 
UNIVERSITY 

CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

76 BURLINGION HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for uni 
versity graduates and older students, six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses,—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary DAVIES’S, Addison Road 
W.14. PARK 8392 
JHE DAVIDSON 


ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, Derbyshir 


10-1 i-year-old 


pv wr 3s 


STORIES WANTED by 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 14 per cent 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS 
to Dept. C.23. FREE, ‘The Professiona! Touch. 


British {nstitute of 


concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept 
C.23 


THE MOST DEPENDABLE GUIDE TO GOOD 
EATING in Gt. Britain is THE GOOD FOOD 
GUIDE, 1959/60, edited by Raymond Postgate 
from recommendations by Good Food Club 
members, published by Cassell. Previous issues 
are out of date and may lead to disappointment 
CLINIC SUMMER 7 book- 
SCHOOL, Wednesday, July 22nd to Tuesday ‘ 
July 28th, inclusive, Subject ‘THE NEED 
TO FALL ILL 4 PSYCHOSOMATIC 
APPROACH.’ A Course of Lectures open to all, title . ao in . Rankooddie 
but designed particularly for those interested May ae 5 ae oa a se me gyno 
in the psycho-dynamic approach in the Social cn cnn sec lige s ee soe 
Educational, Medical, Psychiatric and Religious a er tee = SS. Hom apommnan, O6. be 
Geati. Scachers:: De 1, Sein ed tes Mac post.—21 Lower Pelgrave St., London, S.W.1 
Williams, of The Tavistock Clinic, London: Dr WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time—wherever 
David Campbe!!, of the Davidson Clinic, Glas- you live. Hundreds of R.I. students have earned 
gow: Dr. Rushworth. Dr. Jean Biggar and mem- while learning. Send for interesting free booklet 
bers of the staff of the Davidson Clinic (without obligation) The Regent Institute 
Edinburgh.--Full details from the Secretary. (Dept. A/85). Palace Gate, London, W.8. 

58 Dalkeith Road Edinburgh. Telephone WRITE TO SELL——once you Know-How ! No 
45550 Edinburgh. Sales—No Fees tuition shows you how to write 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. for profit. FREE subscriptions to “The Writer’ 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and tells you reguiariy what editors buy. Send for 
Secretaria! Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & FREE (R.1) “Know-How Guide to Writing 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford SUCCESS, B.A. School of Successful Writing 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial Collese, 59-62 | ©, 124 New Bond Street, London, W.! 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines) ———— —= 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS, UNIQUE 
PEACHES. Our Special White Peaches, unob- 
tainable elsewhere in the U.K., are the Most 
Exquisite Tinned Peaches on sale. Fresh English 
Peaches have no more exquisite bouquet. Large 
MSS. TYPED. 2s. per thousand words. 6d Unblemished Halves in Syrup. Tins, 15 oz. net 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 8 for 26s. Post Paid.—SHILLING COFFEE 
Surrey CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 


HAPPINESS 
is every 
CHILD’S RIGHT 


But... there are still many tragic lives 

needing HELP. This voluntary society 

has 4,500 children (including spastics, 

diabetics and maladjusted) now in its 

care, 
LEGACIES can help us in the yzars to come 

DONATIONS can help us NOW 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON 
ONDON, S.E.11 


Invest in the new edition. 6. from al 
sellers 
THEATRE 
1,000 theatre, 


ARTS BOOKS-IN-PRINT, Over 
ballet, music, film, radio, TV, 


Intensive course 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. — E. R 
Jennings. 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone 
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a eam Eiduinties hand embroidered pillow 
slips. White, 20 in. ¥0 in. Four for only 27s 
-_ Is. 6d. Satisfactionsor money back H 
Copway Lyd, (Dept. 12),° 1-3 Stoke Newington 


Rds Lendpd, iN 16. 


CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of alt 
gAiisease conditjons, is rooted in a toxic state 
of the systeip and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and nicnta! efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Ehtirely_ harmless and benevolent; no drug 
reaction on the heart or any other organ. Not 
habit forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tab‘ets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 
advice.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight. Sussex 


GOURMET’S DELIGHI 

Each carton contains: 15} oz. tin Boned 
Roast Chicken with Champignons, 14 oz. tin 
Chicken in Paprika 1S} oz. tin Chicken 
Fricassee, 15 oz. tin Turkey Fricassee, 15} oz 
tin Boned Roast Goose with Mushrooms, 14 oz 
tin Veal Cutlets in Cream Sauce, 15 oz. tin 
Sliced Ham in Burgundy Sauce, 15 oz. tin 
Venison in Cream Sauce, 15 oz. tin Roast Wild 
Boar, 5 oz. tin Pate de Foie, 2} oz. tin Smoked 
Salmon, and 14 oz. tin Beet Goulash, sent for 
only £4 12s 6d. post paid, c.w.o.; two cartons, 
£9 2s. 6d 


Grays 
DEPT. S.P.. GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 


PAINT. Highest quality lowest price. Hard 
gloss or flat. All colours. 27s. 6d. gall., carr. 
paid. Shade card from DIRECT SALES, 22 
Chapel St., Bradford 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue. Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts, 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant white or coloured 
Damask Table Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Dress, Suiting and Church 
Linen. Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Turkish Towels. Illustrated catalogue from : 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast, 
Northern Ireland. 
ROTARY CLOTHES LINES. The smart way for 
taster drying. Send for details —HILLS HOISTS 
LTD.. 405 York Road, London, S.W.18 


PROPERTY 


BUILDING LAND wanted urgently with or 
without buildings. Peak prices paid M. V. 
Raphael Ltd., 11 Kelvedon Way, Caversham 
Phone Reading 71453 


ACCOMMODATION 


APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom 
modation we have many scparate London Flats. 
Infinite care Share-a-Flat, 175 Piccadilly, 
HYD 2545. 

FURNISHED HOUSE to let, S.W.20; 3 bed 
rooms, 2. reception. rooms, kitchen, bathroom, 
telephone: available May for 1 year.—Box 4723. 


HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff, 
Tel.: 21944 33 rms. 150 vards sea-front. Gdns., 
Putting grecn, garages. Superlative food. Vacs, 
Whit. 9 gns.: early July early Aug., 9}-12 ans. 
NR. EDINBURGH. Guilane. GREYWALLS. A 
charming Lutyens house within easy reach of city, 
facing Muirfield Links. Lovely garden. Tennis 
courts, Interesting catering. Licensed. Tels 
Gullane, 2144. Ashley Courtenay recommended. 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
BED & BARD, 7 days 4-star hotel, Stratford, 
and seats for al! 5 plays. From Sept. > All-in, 
22 gns.—Write now Dep:. S, Ulyrian Tours, 25 
Howland Street, London, W.1. x 
CARAVAN VACANT, al! periods. Couple with 
one child preferred: country site, easy reac 
sea. Toilet facilities, produce and occasional 
meals available.—* Woodpeckers,’ Womenswold, 
Canterbury. 


NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, 
NETHYBRIDGE, INVERNESS-SHIRE 
Easy access, near Cairngorms in beautiful suf 
roundings. excellent for walking, climbing OF 
touring Highlands. Self-contained suites, private 
sitting-rooms, h. & c. all bedrooms; own CfO- 
quet and putting; excellent fishing, golfing. 
Fully licensed.-—Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276. 


SPANISH VILLA PARTIES FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE on the Costa Brava, 34 gns. incl. free 
wine and free excursions in the party’s OWM 
minibus. Telephone : GERrard 0986 or write @ 
Murison Small, 43 Upper Addison Ggns.. W w.14, 
WYE VALEEY. Greytriar’s Guest House, Mom 
mouth. A.A. Central. Delightful well- appointed 
house. Highly recommended. Dogs welcome 
8 gns, weekly. 


—— 
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